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OuR readers may rest assured we are doing 
all in our power to make our papers as nearly 
perfect, typographically. as possible; but 
mistakes will occur, and all we can do is to 
learn wisdom and try again. 








At this season of the year it is often im- 
possible to send the JouRNAL the week after 
itis ordered. Names are entered as soon as 
received, and just as much expedition is 
practiced as is consistent with correctness. 
If there is any delay, beyond what you think 
is necessary, write us. Kvery effort will be 
made to give satisfaction to all. 





As has been announced, after about the mid- 
dle of January next we shall move to No. 25 
Clinton Place. Our new editorial rooms will 
be on the second floor, pleasant, convenient 
of access, and much larger than at present. 
We shall be in a better condition than ever 
before to welcome our friends whenever they 
shall see fit to call, and we shall always be 
glad to see them. 





THe Michigan Moderator says that, of 
5,758 persons enrolled in the teachers’ insti- 
tutes of that State last year, 1,271 had no 
experience in teaching. This shows a com- 
mendable zeal on the part of the 1,271; but 
more than one-half the teachers of Michigan 
attended no institute last year. This shows 
that somebody has yet to do missionary 
work in the peninsula State. 





.No more sturdy opponents ‘to progress in 
education are to be found than in the school- 





room itself. No man is so poorly calculated 
to comprehend and value real progress as the 
hide-bound, pedagogue. These are of all 
sorts, and are found in the high school and 
the primary school. President White struck 
a heavy blew at the former when he desig- 
nated their teaching as “‘gerund grinding.” 
They have ground the boys so long and so 
thoroughly on the declensions and conjuga- 
tions that they have almost become idiots. 
These are the men that are to blame for the 
reaction against the study of Latin and 
Greek. The punishment they deserve for 
the crimes they have committed against 
childhood could only be adequately imagined 
by a Dante and pictured by a Dore. 





THERE are some men we always believe in, 
no matter how little they profess, and others 
we never believe in, no matter how much 
they profess. Mr. Moody, the evangelist, is 
of the first class. He draws a crowd where 
doctors of theology fail to gather ‘‘a baker's 
dozen.” Men believe in him. He inspires 
confidence in them. The question was once 
put to him : ‘“‘ How do you know the Bible 
is inspired ?’ His immediate answer was: 
‘I know the Bible is inspired, because it in- 
spires me!” Here is a truth worthy of be- 
ing printed in letters of gold. Only what 
we have can we give. Borrowed property 
can not be given. Theinspiration of convic- 
tion—that which impells us to speak in spite 
of ourselves is the real motive power that 
starts others. The tear, unbidden, on the 
cheek of a mother has saved many a boy to 
virtue and manhood. 

The arguments of Ingersoll never hurt 


Christianity. It was the man. Thousands 
follow: few lead. Follow what? Cold 
logic? Abstract statements? Dogmatic 


musts ? No-never! The head always fol- 
lows the heart. The Maid of Orleans felt ; 
Luther felt; Washington felt; a million 
hearts have throbbed responsively, There 
was not a particle of logic in the speech of 
Patrick Henry, but it fired the hearts of our 
young nation, and made our independence. 
What the pupils believe the teacher to be is 
the engine of the school. This moves all the 
wheels. Cold laws, however logical, govern 
nobody. They are good only when they 
surround a beating, throbbing, sympathetic 
heart. A brain is a necessity, so is a loco- 
motive, but burning coals must move the 
wheels, or the wheels will stand still. There 
is no Movement without heat. 


+ 





On the recent Thanksgiving day we had 
time to think why we ought to be thankful, 
and the result is we have come to the con- 
clusion that we are thankful for a great 
many things we had never thought of put- 
ting down in our Thanks Book. ; The old 
causes remain recorded, unchanged for many 
years. Health, harvests, home, peace, free- 
dom, country—for these we have long been 
thankful. Let them stand! ~ A ‘thousand 
hearts respond Amen! whenever these words 





are uttered. As long as grass grows and 
water runs let the talismanic power of these 
words remain! They are a security and a 
safeguard. 

But something must be added. Just now 
there is devout cause for thanksgiving that 
the “Presidential campaign is over. We 
were safely passed the Charybdis and 
Sylla of that time before the thanksgiving 
turkey was dead. Let us give thanks! If 
the combined intellect of the great parties 
can not find live questions of national im- 
portance for future issues let them apply to 
the teachers. They would soon be supplied 
with subjects as far above Cleveland’s youth- 
ful sins, or Blaine’s private letters, as Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is beyond the school- 
boy’s love-sick ditty. If all the political 
papers published during the recent campaign 
were fumigated, disinfected and manufac- 
tured into white pulp, one page in the politi- 
cal history of our country would be cleaner. 

We are educationally thankful. This 
should be written in indelible ink in all our 
Thanks Books. A new era hasdawned! A 
light has shined out of the East and reached 
the fartherest West! The time of dogmatic 
propositions has passed. A hidden voice has 
been heard and is giving to educational life 
a larger soul. 

The time was not long ago when a clear 
definition was understood to be the begin- 
ning of all wisdom. The old masters pro- 
ceeded by a straight course of logic from this 
as a starting point, and brought up in dog- 
matic propositions as the end of all strife. 
The order is reversed! A clear definition is 
now the goal. We bring up there and take 
breath for a new terminus. The old dictum 
was, ‘‘ Believe this or be cursed!" The new 
dictum is, “‘ I'll be cursed if I will believe it !” 
The old geometries began where the new 
ones now end. The new sciences have intro- 
duced new words—‘‘ Investigate,—Believe 
nothing you cannot prove.” There is room 
for large faith in God. That temple is un- 
touched ; but the old dogmatic worship of 
rules and exceptions is swept into the sea of 
oblivion eternally. For this we are educa- 
tionally thankful. 

We are thankful that the meaning of the 
word education is better understood. Our 
religious papers are continually misusing it 
still, but the literary world more than ever 
before apprehends its application. A not- 
able exception has occurred by a notable 
_| writer—Dr. E. KE, Hale, in his recent article 
in the North American Review on “ Half- 
Time in the Schools,” in which he fails en- 
tirely to take in its meaning. But these ex- 
ceptions are becoming rarer. For this we 
give thanks. 

The collapse of Grind, Cram & Co. is has- 
tening. It will soon be announced, Empirical 
‘Examinations, and Per-centages will soon 
be. historical. The good time is coming! 
Let us give thanks as we see the day of bet- 
ter pay, longer term of service, more profes- 
sidnal spirit, fewer limitations and more 
freedom hurrying along. 
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Tue article of Miss Sheldon on ‘‘ Teaching His- 
tory,” promised last week, appears on page 340 of 
this number. It is well worth a careful study. 





WE will publish next week all the information 
we can obtain concerning the price of round trip 
tickets to New Orleans both by rail and water, as 
well as price of board and such other information 
as will be of interest to teachers desiring to visit 
the Exposition during the holidays. 


A BILL has been introduced into the Vermont 
Legislature to discontinue state aid to the normal 
schools after Aug. 1, 1885. There must be some 
mistake here. The word Vermont must somehow 
have taken the place of the name of some uncivil- 
ized country. Surely Vermont, the grand old green 
mountain state, cannot be about to take a backward 
step—not Vermont, certainly. 


Tue Primary Principals’ Associations of this city 
recently invited Supt. N. A. Calkins to deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ Language Lessons with Special Refer- 
ence to Object Lessons for Training Pupils in the 
Use of Languge.” A full report has been prepared 
and will soon appear in the JourNAL. The lecture 
was delivered twice in this city and once in Brook- 
lyn, in order to meet the wants of the large num- 
ber of teachers desiring to hear it. No one in this 
country is better authority on primary work than 
Supt. Calkins. 


WE shall publish next week a list of books inter- 
esting to the young, endorsed by Dr. Northrop, 
whose judgment on this subject is excellent. His 
article in another column is a part of his lecture on 
**The Reading of our Boys and Girls,” already de 
livered many times, and which ought to be heard 
by every institute, village and city in the entire 
country. Teachers can do no better service to the 
cause of good reading than engaging him to deliver 
this address. 














Tue Ohio and Virginia Reading Circles in their 
essential features are the same as those of Indiana, 
an account of which was published in the issue of 
the JourRNAL for Nov. 8. It would add nothing to 
publish the special arrangements of the Virginia 
plan as we expected to do. 

We are happy to announce that arrangements 
are in progress by which the State of New York 
will soon have an organization with officers in each 
county. When this Reading Circle is in active op- 
eration the State will be ina condition as never 
before to multiply the number of its professional 
teachers. The time has fully come when all who 
teach should have an intelligent knowledge of edu- 
cational history and methods. In no way can this 
be accomplished except by persistent home study 
and conference with associates. 





Tue School Board of London recently censured 
three of its head teachers for a breach of the regu- 
lations in keeping some children after the ordinary 
school hours. The three cases were as follows: (1) 
One Inspector visited a girls’ department a quarter 
of an hour after the time for dismissal, and found 
over 150 children at work; (2) he found in the boys’ 
department of the same school about fifty boys at 
work at twenty-five minutes after the time for dis. 
missal; (3) in another boys’ school at one o’clock the 
Inspector found fifty boys at work, and more than 
thirty others kept in for being late, but not at work, 
The teachers were summoned before the committee, 
and urged various pleas in their own behalf. In the 
case of the girls, seventeen out of seventy-four in 
the first grade had been kept in to go over their 
sums; sixty-four children were singing songs ; some 
others were kept in for disobedience, and for dis- 
ciplinary purposes generally ; and vhe rest had been 
kept in to do some buttonholes and needlework on 
which they were at work. In regard to the boys, 
it was urged in the one case that the pupils were 
kept in because they had been idle, disobedient, or 
inattentive to their work, and some because 
had not finished their tasks. In the other case it 
was also urged that the pupils had been detained 
because they were backward in their lessons. 


be 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BAD BOOKS AND FLASHY LITERATURE IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 


By Hon. B. G. Norturop, LL.D. 


The school may improve the intellectual health 
of the home. A healthful taste for reading, early 
formed in the school, will foster the habit of home 
reading—of having a good book always at hand for 
odd moments. That is a habit of inestimable value. 
Youth thus learn to regard books as their friends. 
Hence choice books are the best presents for chil- 
dren. The ownership of books increases their power 
over the child’s mind and intensifies his interest in 
them. He has gained a love of literature who can 
say with Fenelon ‘If all the crowns of the world 
were laid at my feet, in exchange for my books and 
love of reading, I would spurn them all;” or with 
Gibbon, ‘‘ A taste for books is the pleasure and glory 
of my life. I would not exchange them for all the 
gold of the Indies.” 

The teacher needs not only to awaken a love of 
books, but to guide in their selection. Bad books 
and papers abound as do also the proofs of their 
pernicious influence. The managers of all the rail- 
ways in Connecticut a dozen years ago promised me 
that the New York Police Gazette and Boston Police 
News and kindred papers should not be sold in their 
trains or stations. A proper presentation of the 
subject would probably secure a similar agreement 
from the managers of all American railways. Pre- 
tending to be *‘Chronicles of the Week,” they are 
in fact contributors to the brothel. 

These papers and the kindred dime novels abound 
in highly spiced stories of highwaymen, despera- 
does, gamblers, pirates and like heroes, whose mar- 
velous feats, outrages, dare devil achievements and 
successes (for they always succeed) set forth reck- 
less crimes under a false glamour. The homely 
virtues of industry, economy, filial piety and tem- 
perance are ridiculed and in their place is fostered 
a rage for wild adventure, an ambition to play the 
desperado, see the world, try luck and win the 
prizes of daring. The language of these books, al- 
ways full of ‘‘ blood and thunder stories,” is flashy, 
slangy, low and without literary merit. The many 
stories in the style of Peck’s Bad Boy, may perhaps 
be a little less vicious and pernicious. It is an old 
motto that no man ever had a better friend than a 
good book and noviper more deadly ever came into 
a family than a bad book. 

In one of the illustrated papers is a cartoon rep- 
resenting an infant in the cradle, one hdnd grasping 
a bowie knife and the other a revolver, a shot gun 
lies across the cradle and its crevices are full of 
other knives and pistols. A tube in the babe’s 
mouth shows that its nourishment is drawn from a 
huge bottle labeled ‘‘ Dime Novels,” ‘‘ Bloody Ben,” 
‘*Tke the Indian Killer.” Fed on such stimulants 
its hair fitly stands on end and its features show a 
savage ferocity. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the Boston Boy fiend, convicted 
of torturing and killing three little children, said 
**he did it just for the fun of the thing,” and that 
**the book he liked best was ‘ Buffalo Bill.’” The 
Boys of New York, claiming a circulation of 50,000 
is garnished with pictures of hags, highwaymen 
and cut-throats. The New York Boys’ Weekly may 
not be fouled with smut, and yet prove most mis- 
chievous. In such stories as ‘‘ Dashing Dick—the 
King of the Highwaymen,” “‘ Detective Dan,” and 
**Oorkey or the Tricks and Travels of a Supe,” the 
exploits of robbers and burglars are the models for 
imitation and the proofs of a manly and chivalrous 
character. Such books and papers are extensively 
sold in stores or furnished free in barber shops. If 
a school should be set up to teach the art of pocket- 
picking, lock-picking, burglary and robbery, the 
police would promptly interfere and yet that would 
be harmless, compared with the influence of the 
newsdealer who is poisoning the minds of our youth 
with bad books and papers. Let public sentiment 
aroused, and this evil will be suppresed. 

We should fight this bad literature with the good. 
Children have n° natural appetite for books that 
are flashy and insipid. They may be so trained that 
a feeble and vulgar style will disgust them. The 











bar-room billingsgate will nauseate those who ap 
preciate a refined diction. It is fortunate that 
many of our most gifted authors are now writing 
charming books forchildren. To guard against the 
trashy and corrupting papers, the home should be 
supplied with some suitable juvenile journal such 
as St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Youth’s Companion, 
Treasure Trove, or Harper’s Young People. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NORMAL TEACHING. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PERU, NEB. 
Gro. L. FarnuaM, Pres. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 

Instead of dealing with the abstractions of tech- 
nical grammar exclusively, Miss Winne spends 
much time in developing a correct use of language. 
By leading the students to examine odjects, she 
furnishes them with food jor thought, and then 
seeks to teach them the art of appropriate ex- 
pression. 

A stranger accustomed to the monotony of ana- 
lyzing and diagraming unfamiliar sentences, 
might, upon visiting the class, suppose that any 
subject rather than language was under con. 
sideration. 

The recitation is conducted by questions and an- 
swers, and errors in pronunciation or grammatical 
construction «re promptly corrected in a pleasant 
manner that does not wound the sensibilities of the 
pupil, yet leaves a lively consciousness of the neces- 
sity for close attention to oral expression. 

Upon the occasion of this report, as I entered the 
room, tie first question I heard was— 

i 1 Upon what subject are you to write to- 
ay 

Student. We are going to write about trees. 

T. What are your reasons for writing on that 
subject? 

S. We wish to show what we know about trees. 

Auother S. We write for the purpose of review- 
ing our knowledge. 

Another 8. We can, by writing, better arrange 
our thoughts. 

Another S. We can remember what we know 
better by writing it. 

Another 8. We write for the sake of expressing 
our thoughts. 

T. Why is it necessary for you to express your 
thoughts? 

S. That you may find out what we know. 

Another 8. That you may know how to mark us. 

T. Really, I had not thought of that. Perhaps 
you can give a better reason. 

Another 8. We wish to show what we know of 
the use of language. 

Another 8. We wish to improve our language. 

T. What is language? 

8. It is expression of thought, 

T. How many are prepared to write? 

Several hands were slowly raised. 

Mr. C. I am not well prepared. 

Mr. H. I can say something about trees. 

T. Yesterday you seemed to indicate a better 
state of preparation than to-day. Perhaps you re- 
member that quotation which we heard not long 
since: ‘“The larger ——” 

Mr. T. It seems to me that is not quite correct 
(and he quoted correctly). 

T. Thank you for the correction. The mistake 
was honest on my part. I did not do it with any 
desire to try your memory. 

The teacher here showed a characteristic of truth- 
fulness and teachableness ‘which could not fail to 
increase the pupil’s respect for her, while it neces- 
sarily increased her own self-respect, 

T. In preparing for this work, how many exam- 
ined the real object? (A show of hands indicated 
that all, or nearly all, had done so ) 

Mr. A. I examined the tree and the wood. 

T. How did you examine it in regard to at- 
tention? 

Mr. A. Lexamined it very attentively. I spent 
more than an hour upon it. 

Others then stated the degree of careful attention 
they had given to the examination of trees. 

T. How many spent less than an hour? | 
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Miss R. stated that she had done so. 

T. Then what kind of an examination did you 
make, Miss R.? 

Miss R. It was hasty, but careful while it; lasted. 

Other pupils here stated that the examination 
was cursory, which last word was written on tho 
poard along with othr new words which the 
teacher wished the students to add to their vocab- 
ulary. 

T. What senses did you use in this examination? 

Miss P. I used sight and touch. 

Another 8. I used sight, touch and sm ‘Il. 

Mr. M. I added taste to the senses that have been 
named. 

T. What did you discover by tasting? 

Mr. M. The leaf of the oak tastes very differently 
from that of the elm; and the leaf of the mountain 
ash is very bitter. 

A short conversation upon the taste of different 
leaves followed, and the work was resumed. 

T. In this part of the work I wish you to state 
nothing except what you have learned from actual 
observation. Compare the examination of these 
trees by an expert with the examination that you 
made, Mr. R. 

Mr. R. He would examine more carefully than I. 

T. Why? 

Mr. R. He would have a more definite object in 
view than I had. 

Another 8. He would examine to find out what 
no one else had previously found. I examined to 
find out what I could. It might all have been 
found before, but I wished to find out for myself. 

T. Besides this work of actual observation, what 
assistance have you had in preparation? - 

Miss N. I have been assisted by the discussion in 
the class. 

Miss A. I have been assisted by the testimony of 
others. 

Another 8. We have been assisted by the con- 
versation, controversy, dispute and opposition we 
have heard in the class 

T. Recall any point of opposition. 

Mr. B. There was opposition to the statement 
that the elder is a tree, as it has pith. 

Mr. R. In California the elder is atree. Rails 
are made from it. 

T. How do you know that, Mr. R.? 

Mr. R. I know it upon testimony. A man told 
me 80. 

T. What kind of man was he in regard to trust- 
worthiness? 

Mr. R. He was truthful. 

The class had here a short discussion as to what 
would constitute trustworthiness, and the word 
reliable was written on the board. 

T. Now you may mention another point that was 
under discussion. 

Mr. N. It wus not decided whether circulation of 
sap continues during winter. 

Some discussion ensued, but the question was not 
settled. The teacher did not give a decided answer 
as she wished the students to find out more about 
circulation. 

T. Besides what you have gained from observa- 
tion, statement of facts. and discussion, what other 
assistance have you had? 

Miss A. I gained some information from books. 

T. What have you gained from books? 

Miss A. T learned that there are two great classes 
of trees. Exogens and endogens. The exogens 
grow by adding layers of wood between the bark 
and heart. 

Mr. A. stated that he verified this assertion by 
examining the trees. He made some further state- 
ment in regard to endogens, but as that did not 
properly belong to the subject, the trees under con- 
sideratioa being exogens in the campus, the teacher 
breught the attention of the cla s back to the sub- 
ject. When the bell rang for dismissal, the stu- 
dents were not only ready to write an intelligent 
description of trees, but were filled with a desire 
to increase their knowledge of botany, while the 
habit of using correct language to express thought 
was greatly strengthened. 

The following day microscopic specimens, show- 
ing the movement of protoplasm in a leaf, 


were presented, and were examined with great 
interest. 

In the work in language, Miss Winne also makes 
use of the productions of the best authors. 





For THe ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATIONAL OPINION 





As expressed at the recent meeting of the Council of City Su- 
perintendents of the State tate of New York at Albany. d 


SPELLING. 

Supt. Exiis.—Good epellers were made when 
spelling was taught orally. Rochester combines 
oral and written spelling, employing one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon. 

Supt. Foster. —Writing words several times pro- 
duces carelessness. 

Supt. GrirFitHs.—Oral spelling has no merit. It 
is found upon examination that better work is done 
where written spelling is practiced. 

Supt. SHELDoN.—A pupil should never spell a 
word of which he does not know the meaning. 

Supr. TomPKINs.—It is well to teach the spelling 
of words the pupils do not know the meaning of, so 
they may have them for future use, 

Supt. Beatre.—The spelling-book is a means of 
mental discipline and memory. Readers do not 
contain lists of words sufficiently numerous; they 
are made from few selections and contain limited 
vocabularies. 

Super. C. E. Gorton.—We do not use spelling 
books. Hope to introduce one when one is found 
adapted to our wants. We do not teach words 
which are unknown to the children. We endeavor 
to make pupils certain of words already in their 
vocabulary, or which are added in school. Most 
new words are developed in the first three years. 
Nearly all spelling is made in combination with 
language work. 

Supt. Sanrorp.—Oral spelling is valuable for 
reading lessons. Have it at the outset, but only 
written in intermediate and higher classes. Pupils 
do not misspell words learned in primary depart- 
ment when they are entirely written. Deaf mutes 
spell well and have no oral spelling. The object of 
spelling is only to write words, so that they shall 
not bring us into disrepute. 

Supt. CoLe.—We practice written spelling only, 
and have spelling only in composition. We use a 
spelling book, but give only ten words in advance. 
Reading, spelling and language are all one subject. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Supt. ToMPKINS.—We drop geography at the end 
of the seventh year; use Steele’s Physiology for ad- 
vanced grades and Miss Buckalew’s book for lower. 
Since September we have had teacher’s meetings 
devoted exclusively to physiology, at which lectures 
were given by physicians. 

Supt. Cote.—Our Board believes physiology to 
be impcrtant as a disciplinary study. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a normal course in phy- 
siology with stereoptican views. I would avoid 
presenting to small pupils the skeleton or anything 
repulsive. 

Supt. J. I. Gorton —These things are not neces- 
sarily repulsive. Dissections have been performed 
and bones presented to the class when no repulsion 
was shown. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Supr. Ex.uis.—The Rochester Training Class is 
studying mental philosophy, moral science and the 
science and art of teaching. The class meets once 
each week. They are allowed to look up their rub- 
jects in reference library, are sent to visit schools 
and present criticism before the class. 

Supt. Cotet.—The Albany Training Class was es- 
tablished with opposition. The principal of the 
primary school is conductor. Weekly lessons are 
given. Classes are put in charge of pupil-teacher 
under class teacher—the class teacher acting as 
critic. One great advantage is the opportunity of 
putting in practice principles while they are fresh 
in the mind. The pupil-teachers are kept three 
weeks in a class. 

LANGUAGE—HOW MUCH? AND TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 


Supt. Sanrorp.—Technical grammar will not 








correct bad habits of speech, but gives a knowledge 


of language. Practice in correct language should 
be given. Technical grammar may be commenced 
in latter part of grammar-school course. 

Supt. Gorton (C. E.)—Errors in spoken and 
written language should be corrected from the first. 
Constant practice in writing correctly by means of 
letter writing and written exercises in all studies 
should be given. Little technical grammar till near 
the close of the grammar school course, then thor- 
ough drill during the eighth and ninth years. It 
should then be studied as a science. 

Supt. Beattiz.—We are ready to drop Regents’ 
Questions in grammar. 

Supt. Syow.—No study will compare with gram- 
mar to induce habits of consecutive thought. 

Supt. Scott.—From the first grade every lesson 
should be made a language lesson. Grammar 
should begin in the sixth grade and go through the 
eighth. 

‘Supt. WuHITE.—Seven and one-half years should 
be given to speaking and writing correctly and one 
and one-half to technical grammar. 

Suet. Muter.—I would treat the subject of 
technical grammar as a gymnastic study. 

READING. 

Supt. SanrorpD.—Do not use reading charts. 
The picture confuses and is a hindrance. Use the 
word and sentence method, and do not read sen- 
tences for pupils. Phonics give ability to know 
new words. The teacher should not help the pupil 
in reading. No study of the reading lesson should 
be done. McAllister says, ‘‘ Keep on reading from 
blackboard five months.” 

Supt. CaLKins.—There should be some foundation 
in all methods; we want to find where children 
stand and work from that. There is loose knowl- 
edge lying in the minds of the children; find what 
it is and build on that. In the first stage their 
loose knowledge in reading consists of words known 
and used. Teach them to recognize those words at 
sight which they already know from the other 
senses. Sometimes use the word and sometimes 
the sentence method. Children learn to give ex- 
pression to the thought; the teacher should not 
read the sentence until the children have tried it— 
then to give broader expression to the thought. In 
the second stage they are ready to recognize 
thought in new groups of known words—perhaps 
also in known words mixed with unknown words. 
Let the dull boy get the help of imitation by read- 
ing after brighter pupils. 

There is danger of being led to drop good methods 
for something new. 

EXAMINATIONS—-HOW AND HOW OFTEN? 

Supt. Syow.—We began written examinations 
once a month; found it too much and changed to 
bi-monthly. We now have two—one after twenty 
weeks and one at the end of the year. For promotion 
recommendation of the teacher overrides written 
result. We keep account of the daily work of the 
pupil and send reports to parents. 

Supt. CoLe._-We would need no examinations if 
teachers were good enough. We are not in a con- 
dition to abandon them. 

Supr. Grirrirus.—The effect of examinations on 
pupils is to put them in a high state of nervous ex- 
citement. 

Supt. Ex.iis.—The tendency is to extremes. We 
have had too many examinations and they have 
become an evil. The effect of examinations on 
pupils depends on the teacher. A nervous teacher 
will make the class nervous. 

Supt. Foster.—We have made a list of honor 
section, attendance, and scholarship departments. 
We promote without examination and find that it 
produces reformation in many cases. 

Supt. C. E. Gorton .--In low grades we promote 
on recommendation of the teacher. The principal 
may promote at anytime when a pupil is prepared 
to go forward. We have regular examinations 
twice a year—mainly written. The teachers pre- 
pare lists of pupils whom they consider prepared 
and unprepared before the examination, and lists 
for promotion are made from the results of exami- 


tion combined with the teacher's estimate. Ui 
the result of the examination shows the t 





estimate to have heen correct, 
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HOW TO CULTIVATE THE 


MIND ARTICLE NO. XII. 

Ir has been often said in these articles that the 
mind can only receive ideas through the medium of 
the senses. It follows, then, that the senses must 
be trained in all the grades of a school course. No 
man or woman is too old to need the culture of 
the eye, hand, ear, as well as the nose and mouth. 
If the human machine is in good working order the 
mind will be likely to be stocked with thought. 

PRINCIPLES, 

One sense cannot betrained without also training 
to some extent all the others. 

Quickness of apprehension must be aimed at, 

Correvtness of statement is essential. Language 
is the vehicle of thought. Fragmentary expression 
is certain to lead to disconnected thougbt. Full 
statements in sentences are of inestimable value. 
First be certain that there is correctness, next quick- 
ness, then full statements. 

There are two kinds of sight, feeling, etc.; one is 
the objective, or what the mind perceives when it 
looks out upon the outside world; the other is sub- 
jective, or what the mind perceives when it looks 
in upon itself and recalls, recollects, judges 
or reasons. Primary grades are mainly concerned 
with objective culture, higher grades give more 
time to subjective discipline. 

FIRST COURSE—OUTIINES OF ‘LESSONS. 
. Suppose a piece of glass is presented to the chil 
dren. After proper questioning, but NEVER TELLING, 
OR ASKING QUESTIONS THAT CAN BE ANSWERED BY YES 
oR NO, leading the children to look—look —look 
—and think and tell. The following full statement 
is obtained : 

‘Glass is bright, cold, smooth, transparent and 
brittle.” 

In subsequent lessons other objects are presented, 
and the following statements obtained : 

India-rubber is opaque, elastic, inflammable, 
black, tough and smooth. 

Leather is flexible, odorous, waterproof, tough, 
smooth, durable and opaque, and is used for shoes, 
gloves, reins, saddles, port-monies and binding 
books. 

Loaf-sugar is soluble, fusible, brittle, hard, sweet, 
white, sparkling, granular, solid and opaque. 

In the same manner use the following substances: 


SENSES. 





Sponge, Wool, Water, 
A piece of wax, oy rie Bread, 
Sealing wax, Whalebone, Ginger, 
Blotting paper, Milk, Rice, 
Salt, . Horn, Crayon, 


SECOND COURSE —COMPARISONS. 

After having obtained all the obvious qualities of 
the foregoing objects, or others equally as good, 
then commence a series of comparisons, taking 
care in each step to bring into active exercise all the 


senses possible. 


Present the subject in outline thus: 


MILK. WartTER. 
_{ Liquid, Liquid, 
Wholesome, Wholesome, 
StMTLARS. + Heavy. Heavy, 
Reflective, Reflective, 
| Used to drink, Used to drink, 
Opaque, Transparent, 
White, Colorless, 
DISSIMILARS. { Sweet, Tasteless, 
Odorous, Inodorous, 
Greasy, Clean. 


Compare all the substances mentioned above. It 
will often tax the observing powers of both teacher 
aud pupils to the utmost to obtain correct and com- 
prehensive statements. The results will pay. 


THIRD COURSE—PARTS, QUALITIES, COMPARISONS AND 





In a similar manner treat the following sub- 
stances: 


Book, Chair, Per, 
Ege, Knife, Key, 
Bird, Orange, Acorn, 
Cork, Glue, Honey. 
Oyster, Needle, Stone, 
Water, Oil, Vinegar, 
Ink, Milk, Fire. 
REMARES. 


It matters not whether these lessons are called 
object, objective, or sense-lessons; their importance 
cannot be questioned. So many of ourscholars are 
not able to see what is right before their eyes that 
often the teacher has occasion to be discouraged. 
They grow up having eyes which see not and ears 
which hear not, orif they do see it is ‘‘ men as trees 
walking.” 

The study of books will not give that quickness 
of perception so necessary to success in life. The 
outward world must be studied. What gives suc- 
cess to the chemist, surveyor. merchant, farmer, 
suilor, engineer, blacksmith, carpenter, bricklayer 
and builder, but a certain sharpness in seeing things? 
The successful workman owes his supe1ioiity to the 
fact that he perceives what others do not perceive. 
Edison looks, feels, hears and tastes what others 
have overlooked. 

Sharpness in perception is at the foundation of 
the thousand improvements of the present age. 
We see and hear what other ages have seen and 
heard, but “id not know it. How often do we hear 
the expression, ‘I have looked at that a hundred 
times, but never saw it before.” Eyes must be 
trained to see; and all the senses to act. 
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MIND CLASS. 


(See November 15.) 

TIME OF STUDY—ONE WEEK. 
1. State difference between simple emotions, af 
fections and desires. 
2. What is agony? Grief? Remorse? 
8. Prove the relation of desires, sensations and 
emotions. 
4. What desires depend upon the original princi- 
ples of our nature? Prove. 
5. What emotions come to full maturity instant- 
ly? What gradually? 
6, How is the emotion of sympathy produced? 
7. Of what is sympathy the basis? 
8. What value issympathy to the teacher? What 
educational value has sympathy to the pupil? 
9. In what way must we study this subject? 
10. What is introspection? How promoted? 








Supt. Gove of Denver. Colo., hits the nail on the 
head every time he speaks. In his recent report 
he says, ‘‘A boy will be a more nearly complete 
man, if when he leaves school, in addition to his 
ordinary school acquirements he can drive a screw, 
or set type, or saw a board, or file a saw, or make a 
shoe. or shoe a horse, or plane a board, or hoe a 
garden, or graft a tree, or forge a bolt, or mend a 
sail, or weld iron, or braze a joint. Therefore, it 
is said, the schools should have one or many of 
these trades. Already the atmosphere is filled with 
the buzz of a new manual education. Some virtue 
surely exists in this agitation. We wait for the ex- 
perimenters to demonstrrte how that virtue can be 
extracted for the good of the people.” 

“To read, to write, and to cipher. constitutes 
the foundation knowledge. What more can be in- 
telligently done. should be. Excellent instruction 
in these elements should never be sacrificed for ex- 
periment Boys and girls are never made bad in 
school, on the contrary they are made better. Gen- 
uine scholarship and untruth cannot abide in the 
same individual,” 

The italics are ours. Look out, Supt. Gove! It 
is well you didn’t live three hundred years ago and 
say that. The ashes of your burnt bones would 
have been mixed with the waters of old ocean long 
ago. Have you forgotten your catechism! 








USES. ~ 
PARTS. QUALITIES. USES AND 
Aw AppLEe—Eye, Spherical, {COMPARISONS 
Core, Juicy, 
Peel, m 
re oie soit 
uice, ue, suppli 
Stalk,  Odorous, by the 
Surface, Colored, teacher. 
“77> Inside, Natural, 
i Sweet or sour, 
Seeds, etc. Vegetable. 


ForTUNATELY Chicago and New York are a long 
way apart. —Illinois School Journal. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A CHRISTMAS CHANT. 


It was the calm and silent night! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— . 

Peace brooded o'er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign— 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 





‘Twas in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away— 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Oh, strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still, but knew not why ; 
The world was listening—unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede . 
One that shall thrill the world for ever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever— 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and silent night ! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had won, 

To it a happy name is given : 
For in that stable lay new-born 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven— 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 
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LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


IT is one thing to teach arithmetic and quite an- 
other to give a pupil a conception of the numerical 
relations of quantity. The idea usually before the 
teacher is to see that the pupil acquires facility 
in the processes applied to numbers. This. of 
course, results badly: he must look deeper. There 
are numerical relations between things, and these 
the pupil must know. What are the difficulties in 
the way? They are four in number: 

1. The difficulties arising from ignorance of the 
names for actual results. Thus, a child holds four 
sticks in the left hand and four in the other, but 
does not know that the word-term to represent both 
quantities. This is removed by handling objects 
according to the Grube method and giving terms 
as needed. 

2. From want of signe to express his acquired 
knowledge of quantity. Thus, he wants a sign- 
term (10) for the sum of five sticks and five sticks. 
This is remedied by showing the sign for the word 
ten as he handles the objects. 

3. From the peculiurities of the decimal system of 
grouping quantities. It is forgotten that it is not 
a natural method to group things by tens—it is 
wholly artificial. 

4. From the mechanical side of the decimal sys- 
tem. Thus, that 14 is one ten and four units, etc., etc. 

All these must be cleared away before the pupil 
can proceed to employ his logical powers, these 
will decide whether increase, diminution, or sepa- 
ration, either one or all, are to be employed to ob- 
tain the result. 

Supposing the teacher to have cleared away the 
first two difficulties above referred to, I will show 
how the third may be met in a practical way. Pro- 
cure a box of modern toothpicks for five cents—it 
holds 2,500; dye them red. Let your pupils tie 
them up into snug bundles of ten each. Then tie 
up ten of these bundles into larger bundles, arrang- 
ing them, three at the bottom, a row of three on 
that, on that another row of three, and the single 
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bundle on the top of the nine. Let these be neatly 
arranged. 

Get a board two feet wide and three feet long, 
and draw black lines across it three inches apart; 
fasten three cigar boxes to the upper part, and set 
it on your desk, slanting towards your pupils, 
so that itis in plain view of the entire class. It 
will look as below: 

















In box 1, put a handful of the sticks; in 2, put 
the bundles containing ten sticks; in 3, put those 
containing one hundred. In the space below 1, 
make some holes with a brad-awl. 

You first tell the pupils that while things may be 
grouped in twos, threes, fours, etc., it is most con- 
venient to group them in tens. Not only are single 
things thus grouped, but the bundles containing 
ten are also grouped into tens. 

You put some sticks into the holes in the first 
space—say five—and let one pupil write the figure 
5o0n the blackboard, the others write it on their 
slates. (This has been done before by him—he is 
familiar with the process.) 

You lay a bundle of ten stick is the second space, 
and the pupils write 10. Then three sticks aro 
stuck into the holes; they write 13. You point 
out that the figures representing the bundle of ten 
are put at the left of those representing the sticks 
in the holes. 

You lay two bundles in the second space,etc. ,etc. 

You lay a bundle containing one hundred in the 
third space, and the pupil at the blackboard writes 
100. You point out that the figure representing 
this bundle is in the third place. 

You now lay bundles in the spaces, and call for 
the figures, such as will give rise to 225, 347, etc. 

You now reverse the operation. You write 147 
on the blackboard, and the pupil lays out the sticks 
that demand such a number. You question to lead 
the pupil to see that the bundles in box 2 contain 
10 of the sticks: that those in 3 contain 100 and 
also ten of the bundles in two. This should be con 
tinued until the whole subject is plain. 

This is needed work for grammar pupils (ad- 
vanced primary); Supt. Howland, of Chicago, 
a keen observer, found such pupils, though able to 
do sums splendidly, quite unable to yrasp the nu- 
merical ideas presented in the bundles above. The 
foundation conceptions had never been laid. Talk- 
ing won't do it; let them see the bundles and sticks 
that are represented by 345, etc. If possible, let 
every pupil have such an apparatus. Straws, cut 
of the length of three inches, may be used. Some 
teachers use India rubber bands instead of strings, 
to bind the bundles. 

The teacher will ask, shall we not carry this into 
thousands? etc. Three figures well comprehended 
are enough to lay the foundation conceptions; the 
object is not to teach notation or numeration, but 
to teach representations of quantity grouped into 
tens. It is a melancholy fact that thousands of 
children are set to learn definitions of the terms 
arithmetic, notation, and numeration, and then to 
writing numbers, who have no conception that those 
numbers represent quantities. They get some ex- 
pertness, but it is of the same value as the expert- 
ness one gets in rattling off hic, hac, hoc. . 

Let it be reflected that persons of fine logical 
powers stumble over this matter for years. A lady 
who graduated at a female seminary, and is now a 
contributor to magazines of high repute, saw 
an exercise with sticks and exclaimed; ‘‘ Why, 
how plain that is, and yet I never under- 
stood it before (the number was 327). I now see 
why that 2 is larger than an ordinary 2.” 

Let the determination be to teach the pupil the 
art of representing the relations of quantities 
grouped in tens. e other difficulty will be taken 
up in the next article. 


AN imitator is never a good teacher —Penn. 
Teacher. 








THE A, B, C, OF NUMBER. 
By Miss E. M. Rrep, Welch School, N. Haven, Ct. 
Part I. 

In the primary grades the work in Number is 
chiefly constructive, not scientific; the object is 
knowledge of numbers, not of processes, so we will 
begin, not with a single process, but with a num- 
ber, and take all processes with it. 

You will now please suppose that I have chil- 
dren who have received no systematic instruction 
in number. I have first to find out what they know 
of number. I gather them, a half dozen at a time, 
about a table on which are objects of various kinds. 
holding up two objects, I say: 

**Saddie, find so many buttons. 

‘*Henry, so many blocks. 

** Johnnie, so many wheels. 

‘“* Mary, so many sticks. 

** Josie, so many spools. 

“*Come and whisper to me how many you show 
me.” 

If all give the correct answer, I continue my test 
by requiring two marks drawn on the board; two 
pegs shown; two things unlike each other; to 
name two different things in the room; two things 
seen on the street, in their homes; two days of the 
week; the names of two children. If a child hap- 
pens not to stand this test I excuse her. I proceed 
With the rest until I assure myself that they know 
two under all ordinary conditions. I then test for 
three in a similar way. More children need to be 
excused during this test. I advance with nuinbers 
until I reach the limit of the children’s knowledge. 

I do not accept the ability to count by ones as 
a proof of the perception of a number. ‘The child 
may know the succession of numbers without 
knowing that four is different from one. As he re- 
peats the numbers, each is only one to him. I have 
frequently tested and found this result. The fourth 
one is four, not the four ones taken together. 

Two is usually the limit of the child’s knowledge. 
I have never found a child of school age who did 
not know one, and have very seldom found one who 
did not know two. About one-fourth of the chil- 
dren know three when they enter school. A few 
know four, and I usually have these three groups 
of beginners, viz., those whose knowledge of num- 
ber is confined to two, those who know three, and 
those who know four. With each group I begin 
where this knowledge ends. One group begins 
with three, another with four, and the other with 
five. 

Let us suppose that we are to teach the number 
four. Four isso many [things], not a sign which 
we calla figure, so to give an idea of four we pre- 
sent things, not a sign. Four has an individuality 
of its own, and is worthy of introduction without 
the media of its smaller sisters ; so we will not arrive 
at four by counting. 

As an aside, I want to say that there is no call at 
any time for any teaching of counting by ones. 
The pupil learns the right succession of numbers 
unconsciously as numbers are presented to him in 
a logical order. The teaching of each number may 
be considered under four heads: 

1. The perception of the number. 

2. The analysis of the number. 

3. Drill to fix facts discovered by analysis. 

4. Comparison with smaller numbers. 

You or I have a perception of four only as we 
can recognize it under any conditions. To give 
the child an opportunity of getting this knowledge, 
we present the number under many conditions, or, 
in other words, cause it to be applied to various 
classes of objects. Objects most convenient for 
use are light wooden blocks, checkers, buttons, 
card board disks, and rings of stiff paper, sticks, 
spools, paper money, geometric figures (cut from 
bright paper), artificial flowers, and paper patterns 
of familiar objects, horses, birds, dogs, cats, mice, 
fish, butterflies, bugs, pails, cups, spoons, knives, 
forks, brooms, dust-pans, spades, rakes, scissors, 
hats, caps, gloves, boots. These patterns can be 
easily cut out for one’s self, and are specially rec- 
ommended as being very suggestive in language 
work in number. 





A table is almost indispensable in the objective 
work in number. It places the objects within con- 
venient reach of all, and brings the children into 
the most favorable position for giving attention to 
the work in hand. By such an arrangement, too, 
the teacher’s effort travels over the smallest pos- 
sible amount of space, and is, therefore, utilized to 
its utmost. 

Holding up four objects, I direct each to show me 
somany. I say, ‘‘I show you four (blocks it may 
be). How many buttons do you show me, Bessie, 
when you show me so many? How many knives, 
Henry? How many brooms, Katie? How many 
silver dollars, Mary?” I then direct each pupil to 
show me four, mentioning the object I wish him 
to take. ‘‘Ella, show me four pails. Dolly, four 
birds. Harry, four beetles. Susy, four rings. 
Annie, four flowers.” This is not difficult, and the 
number is almost always correctly shown the first 
time. Then I say, ‘‘Make on the board four 
straight marks up and down, four from right to 
left. Four is four dots, four crosses, four rings. 
Show me four things unlike each other. Tell me 
how many things I show you,” showing a flower, a 
stick, a pair of scissors, anda bird. ‘‘Tel!me how 
many flowers I name: a violet, a daisy, a butter- 
cup, and a dandelion. How many trees: an oak, a 
maple, anelm, anda chestnut tree. How many 
animals: a horse, an ox, a sheep, anda dog. You 
may name four things not in this room, four kinds 
of food, four things you can do, four things that 
you wear, four streets, four children.” 

I have made some important discoveries here. 
They are: (1) That four sizable objects, as blocks, 
are known as four when the same number of pegs 
cannot be told. (2) That four things of the same 
color are recognized, while four things of different 
colors are not. (3) That four things of a kind can 
be perceived when four things of different kinds 
are not. (4) That four things can be selected when 
four cannot be created, as making four marks on 
the board; and last, that to carry the number in 
the mind while I name four different objects not , 
visible is quite a difficult feat, and equally difficult 
is it for the child to name four different things, no 
more, no less. I make my teaching follow an order 
corresponding to these discoveries, therefore I do 
not judge the pupil ready for the next step in the 
teaching until he can take these points without 
hesitation. It simply requires close observation, 
and if the pupil has not this power, he cannot ad- 
vance in his study of a number. I use this as a test 
of his ability to take up the regular work of the 
school. 

Nore: This paper was read before the recent meeting of the 


Conn. State Teachers’ Association. Its publication was request- 
ed by a unanimous vote. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 





How may children learn to read and write the 
English language correctly? By reading and writ- 
ing it. But this work must not be made distase- 
ful; they must take an interest in language and 
its products. Let them have a magazine like 
TREASURE-TROVE and they will become intensely 
interested in reading and writing. 

(1) Read, or have a pupil read to them one of ite 
stories; then let the others reproduce the story in 
writing as well as they can. 

(2) Let them give the substance of the story 
orally. 

(3) Let them, after reading, write or tell a similar 
story. 

(4) Let them memorize and recite the poems, 

(5) Let them read and discuss the current history 
articles; this will interest them in what is going 
on in the whole world and they will be easily led 
to make a summary of news from the newspapers 
to be read and discussed in school. 

(6) Let them reproduce orally the biographical 
sketches adding such facts as they can glean from 
other sources, let them quote passages from the 
authors, bring selections from their works to be 
read in class, relate and read anecdotes about the 
others. A whole week may profitably be spent 


upon some biographies. 
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(7) Interesting language work may also be made 
of the articles on general information that appear 
in TREASURE-TROVE. One may be chosen as a sub- 
ject, further investigation be made into it and a 
full account written out. The questions in ‘‘ Ques- 
tion-Box” may also be used in this way. They are 
designed to arouse the curiosity and spur to in- 
vestigation. 

(8) Encourage them to write letters for the 
‘* Letter-Box,” they will soon become interested in 
letter writing and anxious to improve. 


+ 
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STORIES FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


I.—FOR ORAL REPRODUCTION. 

WHY OATS WASH THEIR FACES AFTER EATING. 

Cats always wash their faces after eating, and I 
will tell you why. A cat once caught a bird, and, 
as he was about to eat it. up, it said: ‘‘ Mr. Cat, no 
gentleman ever eats until after he has washed his 
face.” So the cat laid the bird down on the grass 
until after he had washed his face. Of course, the 
bird flew away. ‘‘There now,” said the cat, ‘‘as 
long as I live, I will eat first, and wash my face 
afterward.” Which all cats do to this day. 

Il.—BRAVE LITTLE ANDY. 


ANDY was a poor little boy who lived near the 
railroad track. One day he saw something was the 
matter with one of the rails, so, at train time, he 
stood on the track and spread out hisarms. As 
the train came in sight, it whistled and whistled, 
but Andy would not move. At last it stopped, and 
sure enough the rain had washed out the track, and 
there would have been a terrible accident if Andy 
had not been there. The people on the train cried, 
and said, ‘‘God bless the boy.” Then they gave 
him a large sum of money to show how grateful 
they were. 

IlIl.—KING FREDERICK AND THE LITTLE GIRL. 


KING FREDERICK, of Prussia, once visited a coun- 
try school to see how well the children knew their 
lessons. Taking up an orange, he said: 

‘Children, to what kingdom does this belong ?” 

“The vegetable kingdom,” said a little girl. 

**And to what kingdom does this belong ?” said 
he, holding up a golden coin. 

“To the mineral kingdom,” she replied. 

““And to what kingdom, then, do I belong, my 
child ?” asked the king. 

Now the little girl did not think it would be right 
to say the king belonged to the animal kingdom, so 
she looked up and said, ‘To the kingdom of 
heaven, sire.” 





METHOD OF TEACHING HISTORY. 
Ps an — of Mrs. apalten of Oswego before the Mass. 





“*The people rule the future. And since the rulers of 
a country must deal with realities. at first hand, can 
rest on no authority, must see facts, weigh evidence, 
and form judgments, those studies are of primary im- 
portance which train men to see facts, weigh evidence, 
and form judgments. Hence the mighty claim which 
natural science makes to a large place in our new edu- 
cation ; for it, at least, brings students face to face 
with reality and the difficulty of reality ; it forces him 
to see, weigh, and judge. 

“* But histery can be taught by precisely the method 
which the laboratory employs, while its subject matter 
is such as to give it a primary place in citizen training, 
being nothing less than that very human society with 
which the citizen must deal; . . . . a subject 
matter capable as that of science to stimulate all re- 
flective powers and rouse the admiration for what is 
orderly, fair or mighty; but beyond that capable of 
stirring all the sympathetic powers and leading on the 
soul through love and hate to high and daring action. 

“But how can we make history do all this? By seeing 
first its scientific material, and then teaching this material 
by scientific method. The first problem is that of selec- 
tion, what is the scientific material in all that mass of 
prejudice, myth, opinion, and anecdote named history ? 
If we look at this mass quietly and seriously, we shall 
see that history, like biology, has its living units. The 
living unit of history is the state. . . . . This, 
then, is the unit of history ; the state developing from 
ts simple and rudimentary to its most capable, complex, 


and sensitive form. But there are many states; and 
shall we study éach! No, for on regarding them atten- 
tively, we shall see that some of these units are solitary 
and unrelated, and others incomplete. . . . This, 
then, is the law by which we select; take those 
periods and those people whose life has become an 
enduring part of the heritage of humanity. These 
chosen, study those organizations which have given 
force and form to the political, religious, or social 
structure ; above all, study their spirit as displayed in 
literature, art, and action. 

‘*The matter chosen, how shall we present it? Science 
again shall teach us. If we study biology, 
we must pore over the cray fish and the rabbit, before 
we can interpret the books ; if we would learn to make 
money, we must handle it day after day, in actual 
trade : In history, also, things themselves, 
realities, must instruct our students. «.:0) He 
must place before our students the words, the deed, the 
creeds, the constitutions of the great Aryan people. Of 
course, it is as impossible to do this completely, as to 
place before the student in the laboratory of biology 
the whole living creation ; but for the student of nature 
or of history it is possible to select type forms and 
typical facts which shall reveal the law. If I am to 
teach you about birds, it is quite unnecessary that I 
should present you every kind of bird that ever flew ; 
for there is thought in nature, and a thousand forms 
are built upon the same plan. So if you dissect and 
thoroughly study four or five typical birds, you know 
the birds ; not all their habits, names, and homes, but 
you are armed with understanding and a habit of com- 
parison which makes each new bird intelligible and in- 
teresting. So in the mass of human words and deeds, 
certain are typical and throw light on a whole era and 
a whole life. . . And what should be insisted 
upon is that our pupils do hear and see the very pro- 
ducts of the time and people, that they form their own 
opinions at this fountain-head of reality, before they 
know or hear the opinions of another. When they have 
once done this, open the wide world to them freely. 

**The advantages of such a method are two. It brings 
the mind of the pupil into contact with life giving 
reality, and it trains him to think; to see in the form 
the temporary home of the advancing spirit, to see in 
the word and the act the force and quality of character.” 





HYGIENIC FACTS AND QUERIES. 





1. Why should not man live as long as the ele- 
phant ? 

2. The oyster exists; man lives. What is the 
difference? 

3. Dr. Tanner lived forty days without food. 

4. Oxygen is nourishment, as really as bread or 
meat. 

5. Pureair is not always near the ceiling in heated 
rooms. 

6. Rise early, but take eight, nine, or ten hours 
sleep if you need it. Don't insult nature! 

7. Beef tea is not food unless properly made. 

8. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred eat too 
much. 

9. No one is too poor to buy soap and a bath tub. 

10. Nothing will quench thirst but water. 





CHARACTERISTIC OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


I. Mental Characteristics. 

1. Professional spirit.—2. Sympathy.—3. Tact.— 
4. Earnestness.—5. Energy (not demonstrative).— 
6. Enthusiasm.7—Hopefulness.—8. Patience. — 9. 
Watchfulness.—10. Definiteness.—11. Thorough- 
ness. 

II. Manner Characteristics. 

1. Quietness.—2. Cheerfulness.—3. Calmness. — 
4. Self-possession.—5. Uniformity of temper.—6. 
Politeness.—7. Kindness. 

III. Habits. 

1. Speaking in a low tone.—2. Orderliness.— 

Punctuality.— 4. Cleanliness.—5. Neatness. 





THE trustees of the Slater Fund for the Education 
of Freedmen expect that manual training will, in 
some form, be a part of the education in all institu- 
tions to which they give aid. This policy has had 
satisfactory results. Whatever argument may be 
brought against the incorporation of industrial 
features into schools of the ordinary character it 





does not apply to the schools for colored people. 





a 
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TABLE TALK. 








Our letter column has become so crowded that we 
shall be obliged to answer many queries by mail. To in. 
sure an immediate reply, pleuse inclose a stamp or card, 


In answer to our request in the JOURNAL of Nov. 8, 
we have received answers so diverse in character that it 
is impossible to classify them. We have concluded to 
abandon the attempt to arrange a list as we had antici- 
pated, and commence again. 

Please send the following lists, arranged in the order 
of their excellence : 

1. The names of ten books most helpful to teachers, 

2. The nanes of ten famous educators, dead or alive, 

3. Ten best newspapers, not educational. 

4, Ten helpful games for children. 

5. Ten living preachers. 

If the responses are prompt and general the lists will 
be muchextended. Many questions of this character can 
be brought to the attention of advanced pupils with 
great benefit. ee 

We have so much we want to say, ought to say, and 
it seems as though we must say, but cannot because we 
have no room, we are much troubled. For example, 
we want to say more about kindergarten methods, 
They are exceedingly important, and many of them can 
be used in all schools, Do not rely on the JOURNAL en- 
tirely. Buy books on the special subject in which you 
need help. We shall be glad to give you our cpinion in 
matters where you think our advice will be of value, 
Send letter, inclose stamp, and an answer will be re- 
turned. 


. * 


Supt. Ream, of Montour county, Pa., says that about 
50 per cent. of the applicants examined by him had 
never read or studied a work on Methods of Instruc- 
tion. It is evident there is a little more work to be done 
in the good old commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Why 
would not a State Teachers’ Reading Circle be a good 
plan? Of course it would if it was thoroughly organ- 
ized, earnestly pursued, and faithfully undertaken by — 
all superintendents of schools. 

is * 


a 

Will some one be kind enough to compose six or seven 
stanzas and a chorus, to be set to music and used in 
celebrating Washington’s Birthday. This will greatly 
oblige many of the teachers who observe or celebrate 
that day. 

* e * 

“There is something in the assertion that differences of 
opinion on education exist only within certain narrow 
limits. But when it comes to practice we see a vast dif- 
ference. One is so entangled in thesplit-hairs of theory 
that the least important principle is brought into great- 
est service. The other, clear-headed, marshals his 
forces with judgment, neglects nothing manifestly es- 
sential. There is nothing we need just now more than 
common sense. Any practice could be justified on the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel, just as any of the 
religious sects can prove their doctrines from the Bikle.” 

E. D. BRINKBRHOFF. 

Not exactly right, Friend Brinkerhoff,—not ‘any 
practice.” You have made a remark too sweeping in its 
applications. Certain practices within certain limits 
may be allowed. But there are limits beyond which 
practice becomes lost in the mazes of error. The * Lim- 
itations of Teachers” is an excellent subject for con- 


sideration. 
* _ 


We desire to receive communications from the 
Mind Class. What are you doing? Write usa noie, if 
only on a postal card. We want to hear from more of you. 
The Mind Class is large, but it lacks communicativeness. 
We have called on twenty members for their papers ; 


the best will he published if the author is willing. 


Please send us ‘Live Questions” with answers. 
Doubtless our subscribers have a great many excellent 
ones that ought to be put in print. Send them to us. 

* 
* * 
A correspondent says that Wilson is the author uf 
‘‘ Think for thyself—one good idea 
But known to be thine own— 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown.” 

Now tell us what Wilson. When did he live, and 
what else did he write? 

* *# 

The Board of Education of New York City has de- 
cided that Bryant is a second-rate author! ! 
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LETTERS. EDUCATIONAL NOTES. FOR THE SCHOLARS. 

Bly to letters and qusstenstaes =a Of GED | ro SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS | For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

1. —, cundieet he preue. Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 

2 Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper anc | Dot send us the following items: Brief outlines of methods A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 
that to go into this department on another. of teac : Int personal items : to other 

3. Be poin clear and brief. workers. by ve co-operation can advancement be 

4. We can take time to solve mathematical but | made. Thousands are asking for information and we be 1. SONG OR MUSIC. 
we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- glad to be the medium of comnunication between you and them. 2. RECITATION—BY A BOY. 
exe to dis if an answer by mail is emgorees Questions — . THE GREETING. , 

5. Enclose stamp 3 feb RS nd : 
pang — Fy a a oe COLORADO,—The Colorado Springs schools are un-| Dear parents and friends, we you to-night 

usually pocupesoms this year under Supt. Byington’s ad-| With words of -cheer and with songs of delight ; 
e 


‘‘In a certain factory are employed men, women and 
boys; the boys receive 8 cts. an hour, the women 4, and 
the men 6; the boys work 8 hours a day, the women 9, 
and the men 12; the boys receive rf 
women $10, and for every $10 paid the women, $24 are 

id to the men. How many of each, men, women and 

ys, are there, the whole number being — Pa 

c y; . © I. 

(The above example is incorrect, unless the answer 
be given including fractions of a man, etc. The whole 
number cannot be 56, but with 59 for the whole number, 
the question admits of a rational answer. The solution 
is simple by mental arithmetic, and we append the 
algebraic solution, calling whole number 59. Let a, y 
and z= respectively the number of men, women and 
boys. Then ate z= 59, eq. (1). Now, the amount 
the men receive in a certain number of days is to the 
amount the women receive in the same time as the 
number of men is to the number of women, i 
their daily wages are alike. But these being different, 
the quotients of the wages in a specified time, divided 
by the daily wages will be as the numbers of those 
working, or 249° : 190° :: 2: y, from which ye, the 
product of the extremes equal to the product of the 
means. and we we have 5a=—6y, e. q(2). Similarly, 
e :49¢¢ ::2:y, which, reducing in the same way as 
the previous proportion, gives 3y=—4z, eq. (3). These 
equations, solved, give 24 men, 20 women, and 15 boys. 
—JI.J 


(1) Please dispose of the last four words in the sen- 
ence, The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles wide. 
(2) Who were the eleven men of whom Hawthorne 
speaks in his description of the Boston massacre? 

hich ones were killed ? G. H. 8. 

(1) ‘* Three” is a cardinal numeral adjective modify- 
ing ‘* thousand,” ‘‘thousand” is the same modifying 
“miles,” ‘* miles” is noun of distance, or measure, ob- 
jective case, without a governing word, an adverbial 
element modifying ‘‘ wide.” The difficulty is ibly 
with “ three,” explained by following rule: ‘‘In com- 
bined arithmetical numbers, one adjective often modi- 
fies another.” (2) Ina volume containing an account 
of the “‘ Boston Massacre” we find these eleven names 

iven : Ebenezer Bridgham, Richard Palmes, Theodore 

liss, Preston, yg A Crispus Attucks, Langford, 
Kilroi, Samuel Gray, Henry Knox, Ensign ‘Maul. 
These ought to be the eleven alluded to by Hawthorne. 
Of these three died. But the only names mentioned are 
Crispus Attucks and Samuel Gray.—J.]| 


In the JouRNAL of Nov. 1, the sentence, “‘ Passengers 
are forbidden standing on the platform,” is approved of. 
May it not be said by a dissenter that as you may see a 
man standing, and may not have seen him begin the 
act, standing expresses an act without reference to its 
beginning or ending,—-merely its continuance? May it 
not also be said that if you see him (to) stand, you must 
have seen him begin the act, and must have seen him 
continue the act. (To) stand expresses an act with ref- 
erence to its beginning and continuance,—exactly what 
is forbidden? The construction also involves the gov- 
ernment of standing by the so-called passive verb, “is 
forbidden.” D. C. O'Connor. 


1. Who is Rose Porter, the author of ‘‘ Summer Drift- 
wood”? (2) What is the best method of heating and ven- 
tilating a school building? by furnaces, or by steam? 
Is there any objection to steam besides the e ? 
Whose system of heating do you consider good? @ 
Please give the dates on which the birthdays of some 
our leading poets and authors occur ; Whittier, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Bret Harte, etc. D. F. 
mS) A New Haven lady, quite an invalid: a writer of 

igious fiction and a compiler of devotional and con- 
solotary books remarkable for grouping and arran 
ment, ‘Foregleams of Immortality” and ‘“‘ Bits of 
Ore” her latest. Apply to Randolph, 900 Broadway, 
New York, for catalogue. ‘‘Summer Driftwood for 
Winter Fire” was her first work. (2) By steam, radia- 
tion indirect, hot air admitted and cold air emitted near 
the floor. (8) Whittier, Dec. 17; Lowell, Feb. 22; 
fmee, Ang. 29; Harte, Aug. 25; for etc. see cyclopae- 
dias or biographical dictionaries.—B. ] 


1. What is the best work on Theory and Practice of 
Teaching? (2) Of Whom can I get 0 good Fadel 


y? om 
[1. Page’s, Abbott's, Johonnot’s, Swett’s, and Brook’s, 
_ - (2) Of D. Appleton & Co.—Science Primer. 


_Please let me know of any cards ve of compo- 
sition writing. are some prepared for use in ob- 
Ject lessons for little ones. Are there any such for Ls a 
pupils? 8. 8. J. 

e know of none except the Natural cards 
B] by Prang & Co., which are used in way. 





[Will A. Luce please send bis address.—Eps.] 


Be. | Col. Co 





ministration, if we can ve the local papers. Nine 
— —~ ee have been enrolled. There are 18 teachers 
employed. 


NEW_ JERSEY.—The graduating system for country 
schools has been put in operation in Atlantic County. The 
samen qquumnetent < a | } wy of 1884 took place at 
’s Lan » Nov. 22. ne program was eopared, 
which se among other things a me tte Roy y W. 
G. St. John, Hammonton ; an essay on History, by a- 
ret K. Sullivan, Up r ns Creek ; a recitation, “ A 
nd of Bregens, . Conky, Hammonton ; essay 
on Education, by Fred. B. Risley, Smith’s Landing ; recita- 
tion, “ ne or with Wine,” by Katie Risley, Smith’s Land- 
ing; valadictory, by Bertha Gage, Hammonton, and an 
ress i A R. orse, County Superintendent, after 
which the distribution of diplomas and certificates of honor. 
——Superintendent Apgar as issued a circular to the pub- 
lic school teachers of the State calling their attention to the 
yet New Jersey Educational Exhibit at the New 
rleans Exposition, and as each one to secure for it 
one specimen of work in each branch of study pursued 
under him.——The Somerset County Teachers’ Association 
met in Bound Brook, Saturday, Noy. 1. The attendance 
was larger than at ony ee meeting. Excellent papers 
were presented—Mr. G. Hoffman, *‘ School Management ;” 
Mr. C. E. Boss, *‘ Teachers’ Work ;’’ Mr. Whitten, “ The 
Teachers’ Influence.” Mr. R. S. yle conducted a drill 
in a Addition, and Prof. E. H. Potter, of New York, a 
ractical drill in penmanship. Mr. E. L. Keenan explained 
he difference between the arc and the incandescent systems 
of electric light. Next meeting at North Plainfield, Satur- 
day, Feb. 7th. This association is certainly awakening an 
interest among the teachers of the county in their work, 
and must result in great good. 


NEBRASKA.—Thirty members of the Douglas County 
Teachers’ Association met, Nov. Ist, at Willard county. 
Supt. James B. Bruner, president of the association, deliv- 
ered the opening address. AE L. 

The Beatrice schools, under Supt. Ebright, are preparin; 
work for the New Orleans Expos tion.— All the schools o 
the State are invited to send specimens of work to J. J. 
Points, Omaha, for use at New Orleans.——At the Wash. 
Co. Teachers’ Association, at Blair, Supt. J. B. Bruner, of 
Douglas county, delive an address upon “ Morals and 
Manners.’’——The association of Burt county recently held 
a two-days’ session. Papers were presented by Messrs. 
Yocum, Miller, Smith, arton, Nord, Bowker, and Hous- 
ton; also by Mrs. Huntsberger, and the Misses SP e, 
Hendee, Mattie Cooper, Susie Cooper, Olson, er, 
Day, Fuller, and er. There was a large attendance, 
and enthusiasm prevailed.——D. H. Vantine, superintend- 
ent of Hall county, has made a collection of school-work 
for New Orleans.——Prof. White, of the Hasting’s College 
resigns his chair to enter the ministry,——The teachers o' 
Adams county, recently assembled at Hastings, were ad- 
dressed by Irving J. Manatt, Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, and by State Supt. Jones.——Burt County adver- 
tises for more teachers. J. P. Sprecher, late principal at 
Schuyler, is in charge of the schools at Norfolk.— The 
Madison County Teachers’ Association held a spirited 
meeting at Battle Creek, on Nov. 8th. There is a scarcity 
of teachers in Madison county.——Miss Goodyear, of 
O'Neill, offers a prize of a globe to the school in Holt 
county which shall show the best work in la coring 
the coming winter term.——Miss Birdie Brooks, of St. Ed- 
ward, is employed to give instruction in needle-work at the 
Indian school, at Genoa.——Frank Tym, one of Dod 
—~ pro: ve teachers, will instruct at the Parce 
school, near Fremont, during the coming winter.——Supt. 
Vandeman, of Saunders county, is organizing “ ity 
Institutes.’”’ They are to be mainly supported by th 
teachers of the localities in which they meet.——Mr. A. B. 
Cooper, of Bushnell, Illinois, takes charge of the school at 
Cheney. Lancaster county.——Supt. Bowers, of Lancaster 
county, is founding a county teachers’ library. Volumes 
enous! to form a good nucleus have already nm secured. 
—tThe p schools of Nebraska te Oe experiment- 
ing ona half-day’s holiday on each Friday afternoon, for 
those pupils who have been perfect in study, in attendance, 
and in deportment. How many pupils secure the half-day, 
deponent saith not. A. E. CLARENDON. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Carbon Co. Institute was held 
at Mauchchunk, Nov. 24th-28th. Dr. Edward Brooks, Dr. 
George G. Groff, yi James M. Coughlin, Prof. S. A. 
Baer, Prof. George M. ee at Prof. Lee L. Grumbine 
were the instructors, and . G. M. Ming oe Dr. Groff, 
land, and Dr. Brooks the evening lecturers. Prof. 
Grumbine gave an evening poner | entertainment. 
Carbon is Prof. Balliet’s home-coun' where he served 
as County Superintendent prior to departure for Nor- 
mal Park.——Prof. J. C. Guyer, for many years principal 
of the Third District High School in the 2% Wilkes- 

, is now teaching in Missouri—-The Huntingdon 
county teachers, two hundred and forty-three in number, 
held their annual Institute at Huntingdon, Nov. 24th-28th. 
Dr. Edward Brooks and Prof. Thomas M. Balliet were the 
oe instructors.——Prof. Balliet has ents in 

— ve out of the sixty-seven counties of 

southwest corner county of the State—Green—held their 
annual Institute at Waynesburgh during the week com- 
mencing Nov. 17th. Miss H. E. ks. ex-Supt. of Lack- 
awanna county, and J. Elliott of Scranton, were the 
instructors.—Lancaster held an tute at Lancaster 
during the week commencing Nov. 10th. Over seven hun- 
dred teachers were enrolled. a R. H. Beurhle, of Lan- 
caster, Prof. Shaub, principal of the Millersville State Nor- 
mal Sch State Supt. Higbee. Demy State pat Houck 
Supt. vane , of Luzerne county, . E. O. Lyte, of 
Millers e, Prof. McCaskey, State Supt. E. A. Apgar, of 
New Jersey, Col. Bain, and rt Collier were the 
instructors and lecturers.——Prof. 8. A. Baer and Dr. G. G. 
Groff were instructors before the Cambria County Institute 
and Supt. Coughlin, in ~ county. Setrasees 

jazerne was an 

before Lebanon County Institute, which was in session 
the same week, oi W. S. Monrog. 


We come from the valley of innocent joy ; 
We know not the cares that the heart may annoy ; 
It is the glad occasion when both the old and y 
In one lond voice of harmony send up their Trateful 
song. 
Welcome, welcome is the pe | 
Which this night we give our friends, 
J — joyous is the meeting 
hich your kindly presence lends. 
Love is still our richest treasure, 
Casting out all earth-born fear ; 
Let the smile of heartfelt pleasure 
Beam on all who gather here. 


8. Recitation by a young man or young lady. 
KING CHRISTMAS. 


He is come! he is come ! a monarch he 
By his broad bright reign over land and sea ; 
A king with more than a kingly sway, 
For he wields a sceptre that hearts obey ; 
He comes to us with a song and shout, 
And a tinkle of laughter round about, 
And a rhyme of bells 
That sways and swells 
Cheerily under the faint, brief blue, 
That crowding at nightfall, the stars look through 
He comes in joy to our household ring ; 
Meet him, and greet him, and crown him king. 


To lowly cottage and lordly hall, 
He comes with a blessing for each and all ; 
He holds his court by the blazing hearth, 
For he loves the music of household mirth. 
The boys all hail him with shout and glee, 
For a rare boy-loving old king is he ; 
They deck their homes, 
And watch as he comes 
Down the dark of the winter night ; 
They weave him a garland of holly bright ; 
For he comes with gifts to their joyous ring : 
Then ae him, and greet him, and crown him 
ing. 
He mends the links in Love’s broken chain, 
And drifting hearts are drawn near again ; 
He brings us back, amid smiles and tears, 
Our dear ones, over the gulf of years : 
He sings to us echoes, sweet and low, 
Of the song that was sung so long ago, 
To the shepherds of old, 
As they watched the fold, 
or on earth” and to men “good will,” 
And softly the same sweet story still, 
King Christmas tells in our social ring ; 
Then meet him, and greet him, and crown him 
king. 
4, SNOW-FLAKES. 
For six children dressed in white. 
1. We are Love's winter angels ; 
When earth is bare and brown 
We cover all her wounds and scars 
With mantles soft as down. 
2. Above the sleeping roses, 
Above the wildwood flowers, 
We spread our warm and sbining robes 
Through all the winter hours. 
8. The long and lonely meadows 
That lose their blossoms bright, 
And weep for all their loveliness, 
We veil with glittering white ; 
4. The forest boughs that shudder, 
All knotted, black and bare, 
We hang with flowers like bridal bowers, 
The blossom bells of air. 
5. We are Love's little angels, 
But mortal eyes are dim— 
Men cannot see how fair we be, 
Nor hear our joyful hymn. 
6. We are Love's shrouded angels ; 
But birds and blossoms know 
When God's dear love falls from above, 
Though boys may call it snow. 
5, SONG—THE CHRISTMAS WELCOME. 
May be sung to the tune of ‘“‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp.’ 
if rected omit the chorus. . 
When the summer-time is passed and the harvest housed 


at 
And the woods are standing bare and brown and sere 
“nen ee Caen Oat oA gee, on the Game CER 
an 
Comes the gladdest, merriest time of all the year. 
Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, the hearty welcome ! 
Greet old Christmas with a roar! 
He has met us with good cheer for this 
many a . 
And we hope he'lt meet us all for many 
more 
Let the tempest rage without, let its blast be wild and 





stout, 
What care we? Our hearts are stouter stil] and strong 
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And within tis warm and light, and kind eyes are shir- 


ing t. 
And the voices of our fiends are in our song. 
Chorus : Shout, boys, shout, etc. 


There’s a rare and ancient rhyme tells that at the Christ- 
mas time, 
Evil spirits flee away from all the earth, 
That no wicked word may jar, and no sinful work may 
mar 
And no sorrow cast a shade on mortal mirth. 


Chorus : Shout, boys, shout, ete. 


Then away with every cloud that our pleasure might 
enshroud, ' 

And away with every word and look unkind ; 
Let old quarrels all be healed, and old friendships closer 


And our lives with sweeter, purer ties entwined. 
Chorus : Shout, boys, shout, etc. 


Since we know the blessed power of this happy Christ- 
mas hour, 
We will keep its holy pel upon our heart, 
That each evil thing wichin that would, tempt us into 


sin, 
May forever from our peaceful souls depart. 
Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, etc. 


6. Recitation by a boy. 
UNCLE SKINFLINT'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Christmas is very near, and everybody expects Christ- 
mas presents, of course. There's my niece Eleanor, 
saying to herself : ‘‘I wonder what Uncle Skinflint is go- 
ing to give me.” That is the worst of being worth mon- 
ey. People always expect you to be giving. Well, I'll 
surprise them this time, for I’m one of those who don’t 
give often, but do something worth while when they 
start out. Eleanor has no piano. I'll give her one,—a 
grand piano, with carved legs. That and a nice stool | 
can get for a thousand dollars, and I'll send it home on 
Christmas night with my love—‘‘ Uncle Skinflint’s 
love.” No; that won’t do, for the r girl reall 
needs a cloak ; and for three or four hundred dollars I 
can give her a real seal-skin that would last her a life- 
time. Yes—no—let me see. Seal-skin may go out of 
fashion, besides they are too warm for this climate. I 
will buy her a sewing-machine, and then she can make 
herself a new cloak every year, if she likes, and frocks, 
and aprons, and all sorts of things. I'll get one for 
seventy-five or eighty dollars ; very nice present. 

And yet, now I think of it—what a pretty watch 
Huff, the jeweler, showed me the other day. A watch, 
—yes, a watch for fifty dollars. Dll get that. But that 
won’t do, for she’ll forget to wind it up. What's the 
use of a watch that is not wound? Now, a good merino 
dress, what a comfort that would be! A nice blue, or 
dark-red merino. No—that wouldn't be wise. Second 
thoughts are best. It is December. In four months it 
will too warm for merino. But gloves, now—say, 
half a dozen assorted colors in a box. But I don’t know 
Eleanor’s number. Besides I have heard that the cheap 
kind split. But pocket-handkerchiefs with colored bor- 
ders are nice. A dozen, at twenty cents each, would 
please her. Nothing could be more useful. There’s an 
objection though; she’s always losing her handker- 
chiefs. Whatever I give her, 1 want her to keep to re- 
member me by when Iam gone. When I was in the 
** Seven-cent Store” the other day, I saw some nice 
nutmeg graters—bronze, with a little hole to hang them 
up by, and a box for the nutmeg—only seven cents. I’m 
glad Iremember it. Ill get her one of those, It will 
encourage her to make cake and puddings, And an egg- 
beater! 1’ll buy her both; and as I’m never mean, I'll 
throw in a nutmeg. It's the best. bargain you can get 
for fifteen cents. And as she’s going to be married, 
nothing can be more propre: Eleanor will feel 
that lam sure. Ill go and buy them at once. 

7. A Reading. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 

(se lady at.one side of the stege reads. January 
enters, dressed in long cloak, trimmed with fur ; fur cap 
—with military appearance.) 

January ! tall and bold, 

Stern of feature, distant cold, 

Is the eldest of my band— 

Shake him warmly by the hand. 
For his heart is good and true ; 
He is planning something new, 
Alway, for his home and friends. 
Cold and distant though he be, 
He is very dear to me. 


(February, as a small boy, with skates over his shoul- 
ders, and wing a sled.) 
Feb: next in years, 
As a little boy appears.; 
He’s so very short and small ; 


But he’s sturdy after all. 
He can skate and coast and slide, 
And his sisters in their pride 
Greet him warmly, for they know 
He must brave the winter's snow. 
(March comes in roughly, sliding on stage, dressed in 
flowing scarf, mittens, cap, ete., boisterous.) 
Slipping, sliding into view, 
Here comes March! How do you do? 
boy as ever 
F breath of life, for never 
Is he still unless he's s q 
as March,” is oft his greeting, 
Yet he’s kind as he can be, 
And his heart is full of glee. 


April— ; ‘ 
us Gamo eyes, light hair, flowing— 


He's a 


Next comes April, fretful child, 
Sweet at times, then cross and wild ; 
Cries a t deal, then she’s sunny. 
All her brothers call her ‘“‘ Funny.” 
But she has a loving face, 

And her form is full of grace ; 

ah ged blue eyes and sunny hair 

Fall to pretty April’s share. 

(May —young girl—smiling—pretty—dressed in simple 
white dress—trimmed with long grass—cut from tissue 
paper. Butter-cups and daisies in her hands.) 

Here comes lovely, laughing May. 
What can she have done to-day? 
Roaming o’er the meadows sweet, 
With the daisies at her feet, 

And the buttercups so gay, 
Eating. at her all the way. 

Little May’s a favored child, 
Gentle, loving, meek and mild. 


(June—elaborately dressed in trailing white—much 
trimmed with flowers and jewels. Crown and flowers on 
her head.) 

June is queen among them all ; 

Roses blossom at her call ; 

All her paths are strewn with flowers, 
Through the long, bright, sunny hours. 
Lovely June, with gentle hand. 
Scatters blessings o’er the land ; 
Paints the roses, white and red, 
While the pansies in their bed 

Open wide their sleepy eyes. 

June has such a happy way, 

That the neighbors always say, 
**Come again another day.” 


(July appears as a young man, in working dress, col- 
lar open—broad straw hat—scythe on shoulder—walks 
as though fatigued—dusty shoes, etc., etc.) 

Panting with the moontide heat, 
Thirsty. tired, with weary feet, 
Comes July, my brave July, 
Rising early as the dawn, 

While the dew is on the lawn, 

Off he goes with whistle gay, 

To the meadows far away, 

Where the grass and clover bloom, 
Yielding up their sweet perfume. 


(August as tall young man—all dressed for travel— 
large umbrella—satchel, etc.) 

August says: ‘‘ The ripened grain 
Is all garnered from the rain, 

Let us go and have a play, 

By the sea-side, far away, 

Where there is no work to fear, 
We will rest, and dream, and hear 
What the voices of the sea 

Have to say to you and me.” 

(September comes in quickly, sheaf of grain or grass 
on shoulder—fruit in shallow basket, or hanging from 
his shoulders. Loose, light garments—white turban— 
Syrian appearance.) 

September appears with a bounding rush, 
That seems to say : 
**T can put your merriest one to the blush 
At work or play as 
He fills our mouths with his grapes and pears ; 
He rattles his nuts about our ears ; 
He gathers his oo and binds his sheaves, 
While the days whirl by like the whirling leaves ; 
Say who could be 
Better company 
Than gay September, for you and me. 

(October dressed in white, trimmed with autumn 
leaves and grass—palette in hand with brushes.) 

October comes in late, you must excuse her—she has 
been up all mght upon the river, and on the hill-tops, 
seeking a place where she may now begin her autumn 
euarpomyy 3 All through the day she’s painting and 
apples, but when the evening comes she sallies forth 
with brush and palette, to brighten up the fading leaves 
and grasses. 

(November—tall young lady, dressed in brown, veil 
hanging from head—very pale and sad—moves very 
slowly.) 

Ah! here’s November—she’s the saddest child T have ; 
she hardly ever smiles. and makes all other people sad 
about her. Nobody loves November, and yet she has 
pana which all my other children might be prond to 

ve. 

(December in / overcoat—sprinkled freely with cot- 
ton ll aut led to protect from cold—represents 
winter. 


December ! last. of all—he loves a frolic just as well as 
any one | know—and, like his older brothers, he can 
skate and slide. He loves the winter,—and 1s happiest 
in a snow-storm ; he revels in the drifts, and thinks the 
cold north wind is nothing but a plaything. I leve them 
all—each is my favorite child,--a fonder, happier mo- 
ther never lived. 

(All stand in a semi-circle—curtain falls.) 


9. ACROSTIC. 
(For children, dressed in white, each one having sus- 








— 





8. Rough blows the wind, snow-showers farand near, 
Drift without echo to the ee mand. 
Autum has away, and cold an } enon 
Winter steps in with frozen mantle bound. 
4. Roll on, Old Year! you have done your work well ; 
You have gathered up gold, 
To fill us with cheer! Roll on, Old Year. 
5. Yes, the new years come, and the old years go, 
Slowly and silently to and fro. 
Little by little the longest day, 
And the longest life will away 
As the new years come, and the old years go. 
6. Christmas comes but once a year, 
But coming, may it bring 
Plenty of cheer and happiness, 
And every pleasant thing. 
High and low 
The winter winds blow— 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow, 
And sweep on the hill-tops a pathway clear, 
As they hurry the children along to school, 
And whistle for Christmas and glad New Year. 
Ring out sweet bells on this winter’s night, 
And tell the same old story, 
Christmas has come with all its fun, 
And skating with its glory. 
In comes Christmas, like a king, 
in white and crowned with gold, 
In his kindly arms he brings, 
Gifts of love for young and old. 
Sleigh-bells are ringing ; 
Children are sing 
Carols that tell of the glad 
we remember 
The month of December 
Brings us more joy than all months beside? 
11. The wild flowers are all warmly tucked u 
beds this cold winter weather, and Mother 
rocking them to sleep. 
12. Merry Christmas! What a welcome sound! It tells of 
holidays and frolics, snow-balls and skating. 


18. A Happy Christmas to you! 
May it bring you all fair things, 
With the sweetest, best remembrance, 
That about its coming clings. 
14, Sweet memories come and nestle in our hearts, of bye- 
gone Christmas times. 

Ere this de . may it give something dear to gar- 
ner up, and fill our hearts with cheer. 

10. BOUNDARY OF CHRISTMAS. 
By a small boy. 

Christmas is bounded on the north by Happiness, 
Good Wishes, Oyster Lake, and the isthmus of Cran- 
berry Sauce ; on the east, by the peninsula of Turkey 
and Ocean of Goodies; on the south by Mince Pies, 
Jellies and Cakes ; on the west by Pleasant Words, from 
which it is separated by the mountains of Cheerfulness. 
The capitals of Christmas are Peace and Good Will, on 
the Christmas Tree River. 

Dear teachers, friends and schoolmates, we are now 
on the border of this happy country, and before enter- 
ing we wish you alla ‘‘ Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” 11, SINGING. 


Christmas-tide. 


in their 
ature is 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


DOMESTIC, 


Experiments are to be made with electric motors on the bridge 
and elevated roads in New York. It is said that by the first of 
1885, e ity will have taken the place of steam in these 


8. 
» The cornerstone of a crematory has been laid on Long I-land. 


Mr. Forepaugh’s white elephant * The Light of Asia” died re- 
cently from effects of cold. 
The last session of the 48th Congress be 


Tne Society for the Prevention of Crueity to Children has shelt- 
ered, clothed, and fed 1,460 children, and furnished. 14,203 meals. 
In the year 2,966 complaints were received, 1,176 prosecuted. 
1,128 convictions secured, and 2,008 ciildren rescued. 

It is estimated that the decrease on the public debt for the 
month of November will not be much more than $1,000,000. 
The reason that the decrease is so much less than usual is due 
to a reduction in the revenue for the month, and because of the 
heavy payments made from the sury, on account of pen- 
sions, amounting to over $8,000, 


FOREIGN. 


The conflict between the houses of the English parliament is 
resulting in favor of the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone pledged 
himeelf to # Redistribution bill as soon as the house of Lords 

the chise bill, further concessions were from 

r. Gladstone one of which gives Lord Salisbury a voice in fram- 


ing 8 Redistribution bill etl givin 
posals ng the Congo 
Btates, including America, have 


ey! makes the following 
6 dele; 
nares to it. 
n the regions forming the basin of the Co: and its tribu- 


region. gates of fifteen 
taries, the limits of which the Conference will fix, there shall be 
-tfectly free trade for all nations. Commodities shall be im- 
ported and exported I ree of duty, except such as shall be neces- 
sary in the interest of gene trade. The Powers exercising 
sovereign rights in the Congo regions are forbidden to exercise 
monopolies or favors of any kind in regard to trade. Foreigners 
are to without distinction the same treatment and the same 
rights as of a sov State. All the Powers exercising 
sovereign its shall bind themselves to co-operate in the en- 
deayer to suppress slavery and to mote the work of missions 
and all institutions which tend to the civilization of the natives. 
Gencral Sanford submitted a scheme for a railway from Vivi to 
Stanley Pool. Several German bankers and contractors have al- 
ready applied for contracts to carry out the scheme. France 
pro tax upon imports. Italy proposed to tax only arms 
and spirits. The German delegates appeared to be annoyed at 


pended around the neck a gold letter on a blue ground, | the latver pro as Germany y exports spirits to Africa. 
At the close of each recitation the card is turned, show- | The delegates from Portugal, hearing that the African, Inter 
ing the letter.) which are sequived in the slave , D to hibit 
1, Merry the children under the castle wall pace Sertenons Sato She Congo county. Se Rawat ees 
Sing carols gay, to cheer both great and small. with Henry M. Stanley. Mr. Stanley ssid it was possible to 

2, Each Christmas as it comes brings us cold ce Lap eeey pe ty hy. + gene nee rm 
blue noses, and red cheeks, but we do not mind that, | “A socialist demonstration was held in Paris, Nov, 24, which ad- 
for it also gives us snow-balls, snow-houses and snow | Vocated the massacre and robbery of the rich. Two speakers 
. men. The cholera in Paris is said to be abating it has been confined 
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a Sie be We'lott the sity, many of the|‘ 
re num ve le 
hotels ing-houses are emptied. Physicians express the 
decided ela that there is little danger to people who are 


strong at pout tin her ety = and wy tA in pendinese for oe. 
lations na have no nD p trteneis Sor 
she tn contemplates a revision of her treaties with foreign 


untries 
apanese Imperial Government bas Paes ye the in- 
with Japanese of examples saptseting the hods and stages 
of instruction in handicraft and technical training which have 
been contributed by the Austria government from the Techno- 
cv) Museum at Vienna. Alive to the ingertenes of popular 
od cation, the Japanese authorities have also made numerous 
exchanges with the representatives of other countries exhibiting 
at coant Kensington. 

It is stated that the questioner | of Steten College, Cambridge, 

likely to be off 
ene }etings of the natives in Toda were never 80 excited 

nst England as at the present time. 
mand have arnt to England urgent demands for authority to 
form camps of refuge for women and children in order to be 
ready in case of a mutiny. The Government has been mies 
that it is on Se eve of a great trial. 

The city of Pelotas, Ric Grande de Sul--one of the three most 
important cities of the ovens ee formally all the slaves with- 
in its limits, numbering about 5 persons. This is the more 
remarkable since Pelotas is tho centre of the jorked-bee beef in- 
dustry. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


By N. O. WILHELM 
, 1859.-John Brown was executed; an enthusiastic champion 
of ne pre freedom. 
3. 1753.-Samuel Crompton, born; inventor of the spinning 
Co 
ber 1795 Thomas Carlyle, born ; 


English philosopher, essayist, 
historian” er ~~ » erent objector.’ 


. 1792.— rt died; great musician, and composer. 
6. 1666. Tea wes introduced into England; Lenling powers 
proclaimed; r ponents devounced it. 
cero was killed; Roman antes, orator, patriot. 
8. 78. Cai Whitney, born; “inventor of the cotten gin and 
manuf. of fire arms. 
308.—John Milton, born ; great poet—** Paradise Lost.” Be- 
RA blind in 1654. 
10.--Pestalozzi, born in 1746; Swiss teacher, reformer, author. 
11, 1816,—Ind, was admitted into the union. 
12. 1769.—Brunel, born; French inventor; engineer; 
the Thames tunnel. Born in the same year as et Bh and 
Wellingoe Humolt and Cuvier. 
2.—Battle of Frederickburg. 
14. 1799.--Washington died. 
15, 1814,— Hartford Convention opened. 
16. 1777.—F rance recoguized the United colonies. 


17. 1835.--Great fire in New York Cit y- 
18, 1865.—The amendment to the U. 8. Constitution, abolishing 
slavery became a law. 

19. Froebel was born, 1782. Founder of the ° 

20. 1862.—South Carolina seceded from Union. 

21. 1571,.—John Kepler, born; a great astronomer (German) 
inve oees one form of tel aaa 

ou. ; 


620.—-Pilgrim fathers among them Standish. the 
scldier : Brewster, the preacher; Peregrin the baby born 


at sea. 

23, 1783.—Washington resigned his commission and retired to 
Mount Vernon. 

24. 1856.—Hugh Miller died; Scottish stone-cutter, geologist, 








author. 

25. 1642,—Sir Isaac Newton, born ; ish philosopher, mathe- | 
matician, —— vity as poi to port bodies. 

26. 1776 ton. 


ttle of Gren 





27. 1834.—Charles Lamb died ; English essayist, humorist, 
‘Stories from Shakespeare.” 
28. 1835.—J)ades massacre by the Seminoles. 
i 1837.—America steamboat Caroline destro eet 
1515,— Anscham was ast ~ 1, oe izabeth’s teacher; 
oun scholar, wrote * School M: 
31. 1775.—Montgomery killed. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The concert season has set in, and public rehearsals 
and concerts come thick and fast. The young people 
were w pomp t served with good music last \ear ina 
series of six concerts given by Theodore Thomas. They 
proved so successful, and reached with such god pur- 
pose the class for whom they were designed, that the 
undertaking will be repeated this year. The first con- 
cert is dated Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6th, at 2 o'clock. 
There will be twelve selections on the program, aod 
Miss Emma Juch is to be the solosinger. A reserved 
seat for the series can be obtained for $5. 


CHICKERING HALL.—Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills gives an 
annual concert that always proves worth herring. This 
week (Saturday evening, Dec. 6th) Mrs. Hills will be 
heard at Chickering Hall, assisted by the following art- 
ists: Mme. Madeline Schiller, pianiste ; Mr. Theodore 
Toedt, tenor ; Mr. Franz Remmertz; Mr. Ovide Musin, 
violinist ; Miss Ella Earle, soprano. These names give 
a sufficient idea of the excellence of the program, 


PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—After several years’ labor in 
this citv, during which the membership has undergone 
so .e changes, the Philharmonic Club has earned its 
right to the position which its audiences always claim 
for it—the be-t combination of chamber mu ic talent in 





New York. Its visits out of this city, to Hart/ord, 
Princeton, and very lately to Vassar College in Pough- 
keepsie, were eagetly welcomed, and the opening of its 
season at Chickering Hall, on the evening of December 
9th, is an event for all music lovers. The program is a 
charming one, and the name of the sulvist, Mrs Emit 
Gramm, will add to the pleasant anticipations for the 
evening. 


TEACHEKS' ASSOCIATION.—The Thanksgiving Recep- 
tion at Steinway Hall, Nov 29th, was, as always on like 
occasions, the scene of a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The Apolly Quartette gave some fine singing 
and Mi-s Helen Potter, some dramatic readings. 


CONCERT.—An interesting concert 1s promised for | 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 9th, at Steinway Hall, to be | 
given by the young violiniste, Miss Jeanne Franko, who) 
made her first app arance last winter with great suc- 
cess. Miss Franko will play a sonata by Tartini; two 


| 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





ANSWERS TO LIVE QUESTIONS 





IN JOURNAL OF NOVEMBER 15. 


1. Young mosquitoes in the second and third 
stages of their existence are the familiar ‘* wigglers” 
and ‘‘tumblers” familiar to every one wh» has 
looked into a rainwater barrel or other standing 
water in warm weather. 

2and 3. In Leadville, Col., there are no rats nor 
cats. The rarity of the atmosphere, it is supposed, 
will not sustain feline and murine life more than 
two weeks. 

4. The larvae stage is the growing one in the life 
of the fly. Flies never grow. 

5. Tadpoles come from frog’s eggs and grow rap- 
idly during this second stage of their existence. 

6. The southwestern corner of Indiana is now the 
centre of population in the U.S. (The exact loca- 
tion wi'l be published if requested.) 

7. The prese::'t population of the U.S 
from fifty-two millions. 

8. The central meridian line of the United States 
passes between San Francisco and Sacramento near- 
er the former. 

9. You have never seen an empty bottle, unless 


you have seen one from which all of the air had 
been exhausted. 

10. T'wo plumb lines, if extended, would meet at 
the centre of the earth, and hence are uot parallel. 

11. A ball will roll down an inclined toy be- 
cxuse the obstacles in its way are not envugh to 
overcome the force of gravitation. 

12. The repulsion between the particles of grease 
and thse of water is sufficient to float a greased 
needle. 

13. Sugar will not dissolve in sulphuric acid, 

o- 

IN response to requests for information regarding 
the ‘‘Ge: graphical (iames” and apparatus which were 
the subject of a notice in the JOURNAL lust week, ve 
here state that the ornginater of the plan of instraction 
and mapufacturer of the apparatus, is Wm. R. Norris, 
of 145 Broadway, this city, a communication from 


. is not far 





| mew works by Franz Ries and S. Franko; and a con-| whow, addressed to “ teachers and others mverested mp 


“Mr. Alexander Lambert, 


certo by Vieuxte : 
Rancon1, basso, will assist. 


P*; the 
ee and rebar sa r. 


educ ational matters,” 


may be found on another page in 
this issue, 














A CARD: 














To Teachers and Others Interested in Educational Matters. 


After several years of application, in an 
effort to devise methods and means which 
shall make the subject of Geography at- 
tractive to the average pupil, and assist him 
in acquiring a knowledge of such geographi- 
cal facts as are deemed of first importance to 





shall be pleased to have full information re- 
garding my work, plans and apparatus, 
possessed by every one who has a desire to 
know about them. To that end I will be 
pleased to answer all inquiries that may be 


made by mail or in person, and to furnish | paratus, 


inserted herewith a cut, illustrating the use 
of some of my devices in the home cirele. 
The cut I think needs no verbal explanation. 
In a short time I shall have a cut prepared 
which shall illustrate my small school ap- 
in use by a geography class in 





a person who will look to com- 
mercial pursuits in the future 
asa means of livelihood, I have 
at last reached a stage in the de- 
velopment of my ideas and de- 
vices, where I feel satisfied to 
offer my productions to instruc- 
tors throughout the United 
States, as aids to them in 
teaching Geography. 





My efforts and results, were 
recently, without my know- 
ledge, brought to the attention 
of the editors of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, who seeing an unusual 
degree of merit in my plans and 
devices, desired to bring them 
through their paper to the attention of school 
instructors, and others directly interested in 
the cause of education. This was several 
months ago, and before I had reached a stage 
where I was willing to have it done. Ihave 








such printed matter as I have, on application. 
The article which appeared in the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL of last week, was, for want of space, 
too restricted to afford a thorough under- 
standing of my methods and devices. As an 
made important progress since; until now I' aid in extending that information, there is 





school where each member has 
hisown special apparatus which 
may be taken home, and the 
puzzles and games it affords be 
enjoyed by one child alone, 





or by two or more children to- 
gether. 


Regarding the matter of sup- 
plying my apparatus to the 
schools of this country, I will 
say: itis my present intention 
to arrange with one or more 
competent persons in each state, 
for their introduction, on such 
terms as shall be advantageous 
to all concerned ; and T hereby 
invite, any, whomay be desir- 
ous of interesting themselves in such a 
connection, to address me on the subject at 
an early date. 

Most respectfully yours, 
WM. R. NORRIS, 
Dec. 4th 1884. 





145 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

GRADED EXERCISES ANDSonas. ForSchoul and Home. 
PartI. New York: C. H. Browne, 19 Bond street. 

The book is eminently practical, consisting of care- 
fully graded exercises, interspersed with songs, intro- 
duced in the order of their difficulty, which pleasingly 
vary the exercises that precede them and prepare the 
pupil to render them correctly. 

The exercises are arranged according to the following 
general plan: a. The tetra chord. 6b. The scale. c. The 
common chord in its three positions. d. The related 
triads on the fourth and fifth degrees of the scale. The 
tones of these chords once firmly fixed in the mind, the 
pupil possesses a key to reading and singing at sight all 
the intervals occuring inthe key of C Major. Exercises 
1 to 80 afford the pupil practice in singing in the key of 
C, and familiarize him with the most common musical 
signs and expressions. The other keys are then dealt 
with in the same manner, their interrelations being 
always kept clearly in view. The songs are well chosen 
and graded, and form a most pleasing repertoire. 

The text has been written especially for this work ; 
and nothing unsuitable to the pure mind of childhood 
here finds a place. In a word, the songs are well worth 
learning and remembering. 

The general remarks forming the introduction to the 
book seems to us of especial importance ; and every 
teacher who aims at success will do well to carefully 
read and consider them. They contain suggestions 
which should be conscientiously carried out at each 
step of the instruction, including the introductory ex- 
ercises. 

The book now presented is to be followed by a second 
and a third part, which will deal with singing in parts. 
Those pupils who have mastered the exercises included 
in the first book, will find no difficulty worth mention- 
ing in pursuing the study of two or even three-part 
singing. 


ELEMENTS OF MoRaALs: With special application of 
the Moral Law to the Duties of the Individual and of 
Society and the State. By Paul Janet. Translated by 
Mrs, C. R. Corson. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

This book might with truth be called The Science of 
Duty, as it really deduces by a logical development and 
clear reasoning the general principles of morality as re- 
lated to what ought to be done. It might also be called 
The Logic of the “Ought” or What is Due. President 
White very truly says that, ‘‘In style and arrangement 
the work is characterized by the usual clearness and 
felicity of the French philosophical writers, while in 
the general principles and spirit of its teaching it is 
scarcely equalled, and certainly not surpassed, by any 
ethical treatise in existence.” 

A brief glance at the book shows the comprehensive- 
ness of its plan. Under Duties we have the following 
divisions: Of Justice, Property, Charity and Self- 
Sacrifice, Towards the State, of Nations, in the Fam- 
ily, One’s Self, Intellect, Will, Religious Rights. This 
is a full outline, and it is thoroughly treated. It may 
be remarked that Janet does not ignore religion, on the 
contrary, he cannot conceive of morals without religion 
—morality must, by necessity, lead to religion and be 
based in the existence of God. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By J. Dorman Steele, 
Ph.D. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, 
1884, 

This book is written, as the author says, “not for 
the information of scientific men, but for the inspira- 
tion of youth, therefore its pages are not burdened with 
a multitude of figures no memury could retain.” Dr. 
Steele’s books are well known throughout the country. 
It is admitted by all that he has introduced a new style 
into scientific text-books. When the pupil opens one of 
his works it is not to find cumbersome details and unin- 
teresting statement of facts, but acharm like a novel at 
once rivets his attention, and, he reads on and on until 
before he knows it he has become interested in study as 
well as narrative. It is this power of inspiration that 
has given Dr. Steele's books such wide popularity. He 
knows how to make his books teach and yet keep the 
student’s attention. Particular attention is given to ele- 
mentary topics ; as, Measurements of Space, Parallax, 
Eclipses, the Seasons, Phases of the Moon, and Time. 
One feature should be especially noticed in this as in all 
of Dr. Steele’s books: it is the Practical Questions. Not 
all are answered in the text; but many are left to be 
solved by the pupil’s own ingenuity and thought, thus 
adding to the strength of his mental powers. The book 
is excellently well p rinted and bound. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STaTEs, in words of one syl- 
lable. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. New York: Geo. 
Routledge & Sons, 9 Lafayette place. Square. 189 pp. 
$1.00. 

This book is well bound, printed on heavy paper, co- 
piously illustrated, and most attractively written. 
There is no book in the market filling its place. It is 
purely a historical work (not a romance), comprising 
events from the commencement of the history of our 
country down to the present time. Mrs. Pierson has 
done her work well, and this is great praise, for it is a 
most difficult task to write history so as to be inter- 
esting to young people and yet keep out all but history. 
This work is here done, and for this we heartily com- 
mend the bock. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. By Caroline Hansell. 
New York : White, Stokes & Allen. 

This is the newest kind of a book in child literature 
No more charming place for sketches of child life can 
be found than a kindergarten, and the various games 
and plays depicted with a skillful pencil, and described 
in easy verse, combine to make a picturesque volume of 
interest to the little ones and their elders. The pages 
are more than ordinarily large, and the paper heavy. 
The cover is printed in colors, and shows a half-dozen 
children with the kindergartner. 


FENNO’s Favorites. 100 choice pieces for reading 
and speaking. By Frank H. Fenno. Philadelphia : 
John E. Potter & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

The selections in this volume are varied in character, 
and are accompanied by explanatory notes showing how 
each should be rendered, how to give the proper ges- 
tures, and other useful matter. 


49. THE GOLD-SEEKER OF THE SIERRAS. By Joaquin 
Miller, New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, fifteen 
cents. 


An enlarged reprint of Joaquin Miller’s story, pub- 
lished in the Overland Monthly, describing the singular 
life of ‘‘ Old ’49,” a gold-hunter of the West. 

OLD STYLE CALENDAR. 1885. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

As the cover of this unique pamphlet states, it con- 
tains ‘‘many delightful and entertaining particulars, 
very commodious, indeed, and profitable. Worth the 
labor of your reading.” 

MAGAZINES. 

THE Atlantic (December number) will please more 
than usually the average reader. Among its contents 
are noted Olive Thorne Miller’s paper on birds, under 
the title, ‘‘These are Your Brothers ;’ George Parsons 
Lathrop’s criticism of ‘Combination Novels ;” an arti- 
cle on ‘* Poe’s Legendary Years,” and “‘ Over the Andes,” 
by Stewart Chisholm. Grace Dennio Litchfield (the 
one who wrote the story in a late Century ‘‘ What I 
Paid for a Set of Ruskin”) contributes a amusing tale 
of ‘An American Flirtation.” 

THE concluding paper in Edmund Kirke’s series ‘‘On 
the French Broad,” appears in the December Lippin- 
cott’s, and further interests us in the people of North 
Carolina. The illustrations are remarkably good, and 
one especially by F. B. Schell claims our admiration. 
Theodore Child writes of “A Visit to Naples” just | © 
before the cholera broke out. Charles Burr Todd’s ‘‘In 
the Oil Region” treats ‘of the Pennsylvania industry ; 
and among the fiction, Kate Putnam Osgood’s name 
is attached to a story. 

The Health Miscellany, Fowler and Wells publishers, 
N. Y. This is an illustrated octavo pamphlet for 25 
cents, containing a series of papers devoted to important 
health topics, opening with an excellent article on the 
External Senses, with illustrations of the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, and skin, giving important information in re- 
gard to the functions and also the care of these impor- 
tant organs of the body. 

NOTES. 

Tourgee’s ‘“‘Appeal to Cesar” reached its fifth thousand 
in less than two weeks after publication. 

The Critic reports that Professor Charles F. Richard- 
son, of Dartmouth College, is at work on a history of 
American literature, on a philosophical and critical plan. 

The January Atlantic will be remarkable for its open- 
ing chapters of the new serials. The authors are Mrs. 
Oliphant, Sarah Orne Jewett and Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. are having a great run on their 
Red Line Poets in alligator leather binding. It has 
proved a very popular style of binding and orders are 
coming in with a rush for “ Alligator Poets.” 

In the series upon “ Authors at Home,” now running 





in The Critic, the article upon John Burrough’s pictur- 


a, 
———— 


esque home (in the Nov. 22d No.) will interest the hog 
of readers of this writer’s pleasant talks upon naturj 
history. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made arrangements with 
Lieutenant Shufeldt to publish a popular narrative of 
his adventures in Madagascar. The volume will be ep. 
titled “The Land of Sinbad the Sailor,” and will be 
handsomely illustrated. 

Persons whore attention has been attracted to Omar 
Khayyam by the new illustrations for his ‘ Rubdiy§” 
by Mr. Elihu Vedder will be glad to know that the com. 
plete name of the poet is Ghias ud din Abul fathah 
Omar bin Ibrahim Al Khayyam. 

The Russian Government has forbidden reading-rooms 
and public libraries to keep on hand translations of the 
works of Agassiz, Bagehot, Huxley, Zola, Lassalle, Lub- 
bock, Lecky, Louis Blanc, Lewes, Lyall, Marx, Mill, 


* | Réclus, Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” and “Theory 


of Moral Sentiments,” and Herbert Spencer’s works, 


The next issue of The }Book-Buyer Charles Scribner's 
Sons) will be a special holiday number, and will give a 
comprehensive and complete illustrated review of the 
Christmas literature of 1884. A special cover has been 
designed, which will be printed in color. The leading 
paper will be a charming sketch on old-fashioned Christ- 
mas books, by Donald G. Mitchell. In the juvenile de- 
partment there will be a new and amusing chapter on 
Christmas-day entertainments, by Mr. Daniel C. Beard, 
The leading books of the year will be reviewed by well- 
known writers, who sign their notices. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwardes began to compose poems 
and stories before she knew how to write. When she 
was fourteen she sent toa magazine edited by George 
Cruikshank a story on the back of which she bad scrib- 
bled caricatures of the personages appearing therein. 
‘‘The drawings were so clever,” says the N. Y. Tribune, 
‘* that Cruikshank went impulsively to call upon his 
unknown contributor, and finding to his astonishment 
a little girl, offered immediately to take her as an 
articled pupil and train her up to his work, but the offer 
was declined. Miss Edwardes devoted herself for seven 
years to music, and became an accomplished performer 
and composer. Then happening during a summer holi- 
day to write a particularly successful story, she turned 
to authorship again, and has ever since been known as 
one of the cleverest of the English women novelists. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


$125. Compasses. By Oliver Optic. 


Boston: Lee & 


shepard 
Choice Reading. By_R. I. Fulton and T. C. Trueblood. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 


Old Style Calendar, 1885. Compiled by Walter Geo. » 
and his sons. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 


Holmes and Emerson Calendar, 1885. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


To Mexico by Palace Car. 
Jansen McClurg & Co. 25cta. 


The State and Education. By Henry Craik. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


Over ee Summer Sea. By John Harrison and Margaret Comp- 
ton. York: John W’ Lovell &Co. 20cts. 


yet on Elocution. By James Murdoch. New York: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. $1.00. 


Worthington’s Annual. New York: R. Worthington. 
Easy Anthems. By W.0O. Perkins. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 


chara Went. By L. O. Emerson. Boston: O. Ditson & 


— oo 
By James W. Steele. Chicago: 





A a of Geology. Joseph Le Conte. New York: D. 
Ageeses & Co. 
ks of Cats and Dogs. James Johonnot, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
At the Worlds Mercy. By author of “The House on the 
Marsh.” New York . Appleton & " 
Practical Work in the School Sarah F. Buckelew and 


in tl Room. 
Margaret W. Lewis. A. Lovell & Co. 75cta. 
Anatomy, Yer and Hygiene. Jorome Walker, M.D. 
New York: $1.20. Ca 


Vocal and Action— poege. E. N. © rind Boston : 
Chapere. N. Y. C.T. Dil e= 
a By Alfred —_= ew York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. qi 
How to Write. W. B. Powell, A.M. Phila.: Cowperthwaite & 


ogress. fy Jathen ©. Kouns. New York: te aga 
New York: ee. a & Hulbert. 
The ” Honor. . Truman. New = 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
* the ne Kast Minstrel. Walter Scott. New York: T. Y. 
The Magazing\ut Art Vol. II. New York: Cassell & Co 
. Mrs. E.G. Greene. New York: National Temper- 
ence Society. 
DD. ct 8°6. Grigus & Co. shite + +956 Os geulbnaaee 
. Chicago : riggs ee & 


shepard New York: Charles T. Dillingham vor 
of Wicliffe. John Laird Wilson. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalis. 25cts. 
Experiment Blanks. Nath. 8. French. Boston: Harris & Rogers. 
Elements ve Posie . Isaac Basset Choate. New York: 


The Old Fash Fairy Book. Mrs. Burton Harrison. New 
ms Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Charles 
An Historical Atlas. -_ H. Labberton. New York: 


Townsend MacCau 
nee Ss and Ko teil, Part Four. Admiral Porter- 
ew York: D. 0 ; 

ct . . John Stuart Mill. Edited 
by J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D. New York: D. ‘Appleton & 


The History of Pianoforte Music. J.C. Fillmore. New York: 
Philip’s Historical Headers. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, Boston: School 
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+. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y. 


Pres ee da Chigp § Who wrot 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL_D., LD. College of New ow Jersey. nga i Chief. | sipeial: es 














A MOST VALUABLE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


DIA“ THEBEST”--Planned by Hon, Horace Greeley, LL.D. 


ed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
ides supervising the whole work. 


t ts with an editor of the higt spring Ser Te ta Tt has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts ot America and Europe, whose names are signed 
Ty? y ort D. Fay re LL.D.; “ One Lae, 2 eich by Prot. T. W wiewn, Ep an <2 a to their article. Jit. san “THE BEsT,” and the only o ‘Amertean O pedia, It contains more 
Hor Asa" Prof. Asa GRAY, LL,D.; “* Medicine,” étc., eviy Prot, WILLarp Canam M.D., Tes pm ete. "| pusckating ong om y ot ee “ ae —o =e 
from the Highest 4 sthorities in the World, inch Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of > Viz.: 
University, « _' foxpess te = be grateful the rest o ny Gays for ot pene of oe Ht,” ote -— Prof. F. J. Oe * ° he amount of valuable information is wonderful,” etc. ~ Rt, Hon. W. 2. Sypesns LL.D. 
Harvard ’ it, com compact, and correc Hon. R. C. W.nthrop, LL. D. More accurate know’ an ordinary library,” etc.—Pres’'t M. “BR. Anderson, D. 
Quod author! the Ce rT. etc.—. Charles ¥rancix Adams, LL.D. “ More information than can be found in any other,” ete.—Pres’t T. D Woolsey, 
Yale. great excellence.” ete —Fres't. 8. G Brow ‘ umen ‘ Mw” 
" «2,400 my testis to "% LL.D “« A worthy mon tof American scho ip,” ete.—Pres't LL.b. 
Brown University, - a ‘ormation,” Co , LL.D. e Engi for general use,” etc-—Prof. T. W. Dwig LL”, 
A vastamount of useful tter,” etc.— Samuel G. LL.D. “Lacthe abl * ete.— Wiliam Lioud Garrison, 
_ « to serve an lent pu ” etc.—Preat A. D. White. LL.D. “A great value,” etc.—Aon. Thomas Wentworth . 
“Su soany work +, etc.—Rev. m M. ang “A ssion Of great ¥ of knowledge. *etc.— 
“A ms ledge, a ay Alexis Caldwe q “A standard book of reference, ’ ete.— Prof. rd wrne LD 
Uni “ d the 2 the most le,” ete.— Pres't W. 8. Clar yp “The best work of the kind,” —Cha George Woods, D. 
Cornell Vv. “A vast amount o ,”” ete.— t Noah Porter, LL.D. “A collection of very Walter otf WP. Whitney, Lib. 
« Not equaled by any other,” ete.— ag ed, LL.D. “Extremely useful to ite.—Hon. Charles O° Con: vaner 
t, “An . ete.— Rt. Ren. Powter,’ Li.D “ Tt is superior to all ets “Prev @. Robinson, LL.D." 
Hamilton «The beat we have.” ete-flom. Wendell Pi bp. “Vory couplote” ce nd oaks Waitin, ihe Foe 
be we have, —d sage De . LL.D. “Very complete,” ete — Wai, fib. ChieS Jus‘ice. 
Roch’r Univ. “It isa peerless “ele Hee LED « Wilt capely arent t long fe ta tren Wp fearne LD, 
ete — : Senjamin Bil.aman, LD. « It is invaluable,” e On hert TL i Db 


» “Tes a work which is found, in the library of Congress, to 


For particulars to obtain 
or sell it, etc., address 


answer more 
any other work of reference.”—Hon. A. R. Syofford. LL.D., sAbrarian of Congress. 


D. Philbrick, LU 


Curry, LD. 
more questions enttafinstestiy “ Every teacher Soete fuch a 23 and I shou'd like to see it in every household."—Hox, 
John » late Supt. Boston Public Schools. - 


A.J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 heist Jones Street, N.Y. 


We are constantly exchanging A ppleton’s and Scribner’s Britannica even for Johnson’s, and sell same and Peoples’ at panic prices. TEACHERS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 











——— 


Agents wanted to sell the following School Supplies. 
M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. 


Designed to accompany McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS comprise: 





1. Twenty-four primary lessons, on twenty-four charts, printed in large, new, and bea 1 

a well-executed, ona ‘osign. pri ee, utiful type, and each lesson illustrated with 
These lessons evi pe ible words, and make gradual progress—siow, but sure . 

adapted to the O ECT, “LETTER, WORD, or PHONIC METHOD—or a combination of ony of these method. J as ha 


Words in LEGIBLE SCRIPT are on every gets enabling the pupils to reproduce the words of the lessons in writing. 
Il. A full sheet, large ROMAN ALPHABET, capitals and small letters, and NUMERAL FIGURES. 
Tl. A full sheet, large SCRIPT ALPHABET, capitals and small letters. 
nt Spee COLOR CHART, beautifully and clearly exhibiting the Primary and Secoodary colors, and the composition of 


V. A full sheet, large MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS comprise 28 No’s, are entirely new 


, and were prepared to 
mand for a of Charts and O Lessons for pils. Size —_— 
combine so many attractive and useful paw oat Gomes on « Chart, x0 lode. He amas 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla,on Roller . . - « « $5.00. 
The Charts on Rollers can be sent by mail, in pasteboard case, on receipt of 60 cents additional for pan and cost of mailing. 


meet the - 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla Board,in Portfolio . . . . 5.00. 
Where the Charts are exposed to dirt or other injury, the Strong Portfolio is desirable for their preservation. 

McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla, with Revelving Stand . . . 7.50. 
The most practical and convenient way for class use. 

MceGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, on heavy Tar Boards. . . . . « 10.00. 


They are mounted on the best quality of Tar Boards, and printed on fine book paper, and are almost indestructible. 


i ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ASSISTANTS IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP 
72 NUMBERS ON 36 CARDS, 
The ECLECTIC vy WRITING CARDS are cach 13 inches long by 9 inches wide, with loop attached for suspend- 


ing on the walls of 
"Each Number Presents But One Letter or a 
The importance of this feature ean not be over-estimated ; it will be iated b: 
The letters are white on a black 


paces, ai uecte king feet is usually ip Ratt A mae! Writing an They can be 


ate 
For convenience in at ty classes, a description Seat is given on its Card. 
handling, a 











The thirty-six Cards are put u in a neat box, for convenience 
a on hea beavy Boards, with box... “1 = sa “— Pees _ $5.00. ai 
fs" on Manilla Boards oi) te Te 7 a7 ee 1,00, 
New Relectic Hand-Book of Penmanship + . . as : ‘50. 











ECLECTIC SERIES OF NEW SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


—~+THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST.<— 
= pear COMPRISES; 


1, THE HEMISPHERES + $5.00; 8. WORLD. Mercator . . + « + 66.00 
2 EUROPB. ... +. . «+ «+ .» 600] 9 BASTERN HEMISPHERE . * « « 600 
. aaa as *“ * * «© «#© «© « « « §00)10. WESTERN HEMISPHERE « « « 600 
- : ye + «© « « « « §@00/13. PALESTINE ANDCANAAN . . . 56.00 
6 NORTH AMERICA + «© «+ « « « §00)12. CENTRAL STATES. . 5.00 
& SOUTH AMERICA .- ... . 600 (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. ) 

7. UNITED STATES ... 6.00 | 13. CHART OF ELEM’TARY GEOGRAPHY, 5.00 


Size, 46 
on aoe 54 inches, Mounted on the best canvas, varnished and supplied with ex- 


THE ECLECTIC 1 MAPS are the most complete, handsome and substantial School Maps ever published. 


No others can compare w 


NEW ECLECTIC CHARTS oy HUMAN ANATOMY # FHYSIOLOGY. 


' THE SKELETON, MUSCULAR SYSTEM, DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Ete. 
Il. THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION, CIRCULATION AND EXORETION. 
IIL. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ORGANS OF SENSE. Set, $15.00. 


Th 
én peed yo J yd Saree with Be expressed prepaid to any office in the United States 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


VAR ARTWERP, BRAGG & GO., Cincinnati Rew Yerk. 


W. M. BAKER, Agent, 28 Bond Street New York. 

















JUST OUT! 


ORATORICAL ! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! 


HUMOROUS! 
THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER (2. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 
ether vit the latest and best productions % M. 
orl be seat oo ibe Chooses Selece be Setnsora rd ld by « all Booneelle sand Nows- 
"Omer "The : ‘The full set of the tow, SRO pages Ba i ading. 300 ;, Cu 3c, 


THE rH SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND © 
Publication Department, ©. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 


2 Evo isn and AMgkicaWN Writers of To Day 
dealers, 


TORY, 
estnut Se., PHILA 





IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. 8S. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
MemiEg 1-00 for sample eet of either kind. with our Libers! Terms, 


VREEMAN & BIDDLE, 67 Oak Btreet, Columbus, Ohio 


The publishers of The School po yee 
pu issuing a new book on the sub, 
Arithmetic to offer as a premium wit thelr 
Rather than pay an individual author a 
— of money to prepare such a book as they ré- 
re, the pasieess have divided the sum Six 
ae] Dollars—which they have decided 
to offer, into by Hundred and Twenty 
n eight groups of $75 vach. 
To correspond reith ‘these eight groups of prizes, 
they have divided the whole subject of Arse- 
metic into the following eight departments 
ments: 
1. F -~yu Subtraction, Multiplication, Dr |i 


2. Factors, Multiples, Fractions, Decimals. 

8. Denominate Numbers, 

4. Practical Measurements. 

5. Percen , Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, 
Commissio ‘on and Brokerage, 

6. Interest, Partial Payments, True and Bank 

Discount, Stocks. 

7. Insurance, Taxes, Exchange, 

Partnership. 
+_eaees Practical Exercises and Prob- 

ems. 

Each group of prizes the publishers bave sub- 
divided as follows: Five first prizes of $10 each ; 
five gooons primes of $3 each ; ont five third prizes 
of $2 each. teachers ‘and students ma: 
compete for these prizes upon the following 
conditions : 


Proportion, 





Each must send to the publishers, as early as 
ble, a set of ten examples in Arithmetic 
upon the work included in some one of 
the eight departments already named. The cor- 
rect answers (not solutions) to the ten examples 
must also be given. The examples need not 
necessarily cover the whole work of the depart- 
ment. Each competitor may enter for prizes in 
as many departments as he choses, but no one 
competitor will be awarded prizes in more than 
five departments. 
The Prizes will be Awarded for the fifteen 
best setsin each department. The arbitrators 
will take into consideration the originality and 
practical character of the examples, and their 
genera! adaption to public, grammar, and high 
school work. 
The Three Hundred sets of examples which 
the arbitraturs consider the best will be published 
in book form. Each set will be printed complete, 
and the name of the compiler will be inserted 
with it. Together with the Three Thousand 
Examples secured in way, the book will con- 
tain an entirely opew, a novel Note of = 





whole su tic. The 
binding will be the best that modern —— a 
ship can turn out, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The SUPPLEMENT and premium books are 
answered promptly. 





PRIZES FOR ARITHMETIC. 
SGOO.0O. 


Every person who sends a set or sets of exam- 


of ples must send therewith One Dollar as his or her 


subscription to The Sebool Gugghonea® for one 
ear. Acopy of the Arithmetic will be mailed 
Free cco sores subscriber on the sccond day of Feb- 
The latest date for Lressvans sets of 
pow Pas in departments 1, 2, 5 ane 4, will be 
genuery, 5th, 1885, and in departmen 5, 6, 7 and 
the latest date will be January 10th, Tab. The 
Gue Hundred and Twcaoty Prizes will be mailed 
by P. 0. Order or bank draft to the fr. on 
the second day of February, 1885. The complete 
results of the competition will be published in 
the Supplement, aay further explanation or 
information necessary will be sent co! lly 
upon application. 

The School Supplement is without succeion 
the best schoo) paper published. snonge its pub- 
lication was commen: ayear ago ty 
fame has already spread from California to 
foundland, and from British Columbia to 

Its subscribers represent every State and Pro- 
vince. The Supplement is an Educatio 
Journal on an entirely new en 3 is profusely 
illustrated, and contains lessons in © school 
subjects. The current numbers ee bio- 
eS of noted authors and statesmen, with 

beautifully engraved portraits ; short 
stories for the schvol room ; interesting sk 
_~ A — ~~ eS ‘and recitations 
lessons in practi t — - ic an 
huadreds of sentences for correctio' ; flustrated 


Y | lessons in astronumy, standard time, correspond- 
oad geogra 


ence, mensurativn and railr 

dotes of authors ; practical exercises for 
pupils; prize competitions for pupil's work, and 
bumerous miscellaneous articles, Sample copies 
will be sent to those who have not seen the paper, 
for Eight Cexvts in stamps. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The publishers will continue to mail a new 
book to all their subscribers on the first 
day of February of each year. A few hundred 
copies of their 3884 book still remain on hand. 
It isan Examination Manual, and it contains 
over 2,000 questions and exercises in all the com- 
mon and high school branches. This is a very 
vealualie book, many thousand copies paving 

been disposed of during the year. It contains 1 
pee tep ~ printed and bound. A 

vill be ied Free to —— new subscriber un 
the Any is sahamenae , who sub- 
scribe at once, whether competing for the Arith- 
metic prizes or not, will receive one > 4 
poe uot, ¢ gh book on tbe sogene Oy 

ebruary upplesent 
for one Row f - = One Dollar. Pleme 
eight centsin stam _— ye om with your one Ay to 
pay the postage of tlon Manual. 

Mail all letters to either one aabes the following 
addresses : 


y; anec- 
‘or primary 


EATON, GIBSON & CO., Educational Publishers, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


mailed from both All lett are 
eokion this paper.) 











BEST HOLIDAY ¢ GIFT 


to Pastor, Parent, T 











Supplied at small extra cost with DENISON’S 
PATENT INDEX. 
Th Bnd Dw 

" found in any other Am. Dict’y 


be peg near! Sines tee mpm 
¢.& C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, 


106 iret, CAPITOL CAND 00, Harton Ooms 














Novello’s Cheap Music. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., of Londoa, 


American Branch, 1290 Fifth Ave., New York, 
oe attention of Church and Sunday School Socie- 

ties to their very 
| men oy ay in cheap form for | use 
carols by Stainer at 5c. eac! 
umans at 60c.each. Ww C 
from Hymnary 


6c, and 10c. each 


Educational 
currency for boys MONEY. 
and girls in school 
oi X t Educa Neation, Puc up fay“ tional Ganka". Le 


Bile Cretul ve. Np bette Mb geese 





S28 Ea for 8 10 cents, (stampe.s 
ms w. McKEE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


AGENTS® te 











en gare beau, Onn 
1 Acme M’f'g Co., Ivoryton, Conn 
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CHITTENDEN’S 


Enclist COMPOSITION, 


Second edition now ready. Retail, 90 cts. 
** Just | book we needed.”—Supr. ROBB, Co- 


“4 welcome tt most heartily.”—SuPr. ELLIs, 
Rochester, N. A 


A model * ork. e only form 


\ 





R.A. MACY &€0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., ard 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The of in- SPic Eee 
Pie! -F.. in composition that has yielded with us ON MONDAY, NOV. 24, WILL INAUGURATE THEIR 


eayeing | like results.’’--Supr. PERRY, Ann Ar- 


| 
“This book will be a prize.""— Miss E. L. BAKER, 


Pri. Johnstown Eng. and Le ane Sehool, Penn. 

* Wonderfully weil adepiet to Class >s j ust be- 
ginning to write.” —Mriss F, V. men, Tenchgr 
of Rhetoric, Wheaton Semin Mass. 

“Tt is giving excellent satisfaction. Our pups |, 
make real progres-.’'"— C Lang, Prin. of Ft. 
ah ns High School, Ind. 

ust Such a book as { have been looki ng for.” 
—Supr. FRAUNFEL'ER,  kron. 

“Tt will be a wonderful help to the teacher who 
wishes to have his mother tongue pane = 4 
at Wee O. Hovey, Prin. of Newark Hw 

n 


ESSENTIALS OF EWGLISH. 


By Prof A, H. Wersn, M.A., 
Author of the Development oy English Literature and 
Language,” “ Essen ials of Geometry,” Ete. 
Retail, $1.50. 

“A masterly production.”—S. Stas, Pri . S ho- 

har y Academy, N. Y. 
[am charme.: wich it.” W. W. PENDERGAST, 
Asst. State supt. of Public Instruction, Minn. 

‘it i- tres wud interestin: , and above ll, it is 
on the right track.’ GeENUNG, Ph.D., Inst. 
wm ang ish, ‘Amherst C College. 

“TI like it much. The mductive method of 
teaching Englisi: is the only sensible one. Your 
look se: ms to me specially suitubie for use im 
the highest classes of aca ‘eimies and preparatory 
schoois.”"—C. F. RiCRARDSON, Prof. Eng Lit. 
Dutmouth College. 

“The best thi g ‘published for higher “lasses in 
English Grammar. For the private student it is 
worth it- weght in gold.”—Supr. MCMILLAN, 
Youugstown, O. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS : 


or rudiments of Geology fo. young learners. 


iby Alexander Winchell, L.L. D., Prof. of Gev- 
logy and Palsont logy in the "University of 
Michigun, Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Re- 
tail price $1.50. 

“IT have seen nothin encel to it oa H. B. 
SPRAGUE, Prin. wirl’s ‘igh Scho |, Bos 

“The tcuc er and class are eathstantio over 
* Geological Excursions.’ ’’—PRINcIPAL LEAVEN- 
WORTH, Vermont S'ate Normal School. Casleton. 

**My class is delighted wi bit.”—Priy. ALBERT 
Waynesboro’ Public Sehools, Penn, 

“Tf skillfully used it must give a much more 
reul h..id ee sad subject than any of ti:: text- 
books in the field.”"—Pror. EDWARv ORTON, 
LL.D., Ohio State University. 


ECLECTIC SHORT HAND 


By PROF. J. G. CROSS. Seventh edition, 2. 
“It is astonishing but true, that it makes ve~ 
bat:m reportcrs in half the time required by the 
best of the other systems It is very eas so 

learn, very aa to write, unpencum 
word-sig: ceeding brief, and vet ee = 
long-hand.’ PROF. GORGE YEAGER, A. M., 
Lauderbach’s Academy, Ph.ia. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 


50th Thousand Ready. Price, 75 cis. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
HON. DAVID DAVIS, ex-President of the 
United States Senate: “I have kept a copy of it 
by m- for several years, and esteem it a valuable 
work for use in deliberative bodies.” 


WELSH'S ESSENTIALS OF GEOM- 
ETRY 


7 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1.50. 


**Tam delighted with it. It is s iperior to any 
I have ever used before.”—CHaAs. JACOBUS, 
he of Glenwvod Cvilegiate Inacituie, Matuwan, 


WORDS; THER USE AND ABUSE. 


By Pror. Wm. Marsews, LL.D. 


A new edition, re-written and e 
@ volume of over 5 % pent, 
beveled edges. Price, 








. making 
10, cloth, 


novel, and as 1n- 


“Tt is as entertaining as an 
Every page 


structive as wost grave treat 
sparkles with wit and wisdom; and at a second 
or third it is enjoyed better than at the 
first. Few books will bear that test The. Ha- 
aminer, N. Y., Sept. 4, "84. "B4. 


WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF 


THE RAILWAY. 
or, Stories of the locomotive in every land. 


By Wi1itaM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
12m0, cloth, with twenty-four illustrations, and 
elegant ilfuminated cover. Price, $1.25. 
“It Seo novel which it is im- 


possible to pu’ aI we cn wo gum our- 
selves at the a of our journey. All that 
can and amuse is here with a 

‘s hand.’ "=<N. ~ Com. Adver- 


EB Sola by Bakes, Pratt & Co., 189 Boud 8t., 
New York, and all. booksellers, or seat postpaid 
on reeeipt of price by 


8.0. GRIGGS & C0, Publisher 


“B7 & 89 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Holiday : Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found): 
in the manufacturirg centues of 
Europe. Purchasing as we do 
direct from the manufacturers, 
we are enabled to offer specially 
low prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
y | being the leading house in America 
in Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-six years will be 
fully sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL! WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST AT 
TENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DE 
SIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Sone Room Wali Mane 








2@°- se a for Circular, 
OF EVERY SIZE, STYLE 
AND PRICE. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUFPLY CO. 
25 Bromfield Street, <oston. 





ate cut illustrates our bepapical _— 
nea’ fitting Conbisetion ‘or 
Ladies. We make the gentlemen. 
n calling teeta to S this Gar- 
= t, we press upon the mind (yy 
the all-im ky tao the that our Magnetic Wy 
Vest furnishes FULL AND COMPLETE IN- 
SULATION! FULL AND COMPLETE PRO- 
TECTION TO ALL THE VITAL ORGANS OF 
THE BopY!! Of the whole raage of our 
pone liances none so fully and cenontes 
the blood and revitalizes the ) 

herve a as does = —- _— ys 
ment, serv at once al Pp ofa 
thick. heavy vest or waist, combinin all 


the pleasant features of the corset, while, 
at the same eet * isa ormaniots prone, 
tion geeinet maker all its nando 
positive cu ve ntof great wer for 
ANY AND ALU diseases gagent of the ‘ t and 
Abdomen. No lady or gentleman with 


impaired bealtbh or Veakened cons'itution 
can afford to go without this vest, com- 
biving, as it Goes, two of the most impor- 
t garments of underwear, and at the 
same time furnishing life to ali the A ag 
vitality to all the oe ond warmth, 
tone and redoubled strength and poger to 
évery Organ in the buman body. e be- 
lieve there is no other equal cgabention 
aguinst disease and cure for the same now 
known. We have had experience to war- 
rant all we say of these appliances. and 
ss eg aed who bave worn them will cheer. 
ully testify to what we publish from their 
own e: = Ant 
The Vest fits and conforms to the body 
like a glove,and while exerting its b 
and sustaini. pouse it impart ot the en: a 
warming, soothin influence upon en- | 
tire nerve ganglia. It tones an 
the spinal nerves, imparts inward vite eo and 
activity until the who.e being is aglow 
with magnetic warmth and energy. 
It is not faunation to say tuat the 
wearer.of thi exquiene Garment has been 
“born again’ oo vicaliy. This isthe pre- § 
cise tanguage of bundieds who havewora s 
it and been taken trom be.is of sickness 
and puin and restored to complete health Pa} 
in a few weeks er months. Could the 
reader realize the full force of these facts, } 
=P coul i pass th: h the meteorolog- 
cal changes of our c te withyut th 
grand safeguard and proviection against 
cold, catarrh, new a, rheumatism, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever and nervous 
prostration, trom whutever cause in- 
duced. In reply to the oft repeated ques- 
tion, ** What diseases do these Appliances 
cure ?”’ we answer by positively assertin 
ances will N 
rible blood poison. 
cause. 





Ladies’ Magnetic Vest. 


that we know of no disease of our climite these 
NOT CURE except cancer, and in the earlier stages they will arrest and eliminate this ter- 


Appli- 


Magnetism, properly applied, will cure every curable disease whatever the 


The hs with the insoles, cou:prises in itself, a whole suit, equal to ali our other Appl iunces 


sey oe LA -y!- LHS beauty, 


jumption, 
ne aan disorder. i it is inv uable. Maa 
that they would not do without it for 


ment to any part of the U. 8. LA, mull or ex 
ceive prompt eres = certificates and 
be — ed on 
in cold ae 


$1 a pair by mail. 


ht and easy to wear. convenient and close fitting. 
spinal weakness, locomotor ataxia. and alt “plood and 
“rs ns after wearing this Garment for « season declare 
by : ~ _—s A . [twill repay twice its cost in tne he Ith and cow fort 
t imparts wet mon y sen yh 
reas. All letters of inquiry—ivelosing etamp—wiil re- 
timonials from prominent physician: and others will 


measures we can sea! a perfect fitting Gar 


oy A e., be Boot Batteries—will warm your feet and keep them comfortable 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD Co., 
6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 
=” Send for our new book, “PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH,” free. 





SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Messrs, 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


have made marked reductions in their 
Black and Colored Fancy Silks, Velvets 
and plushes, in order to dispose of the 
residue of their importations prior to 
their annual inventory in January. A 
most favorable opportunity is presented 
of purchasing the most reliable makes of 
Silks and Velvets at prices much lower 
thau corresponding qualities have ever 
been sold. 


Broadway and liith St.. 
New York. 





vAgic LANTERN | ELECTRIC L LIGHT 


eady,fixed- ius, A 


Liss SpE 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
AND HIS WIFE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. With portraits newly 
engraved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo, 
In cloth, $5 ; kalf-morocco, or half-calf, $9. 


The fullest and most charming accounts of 
Hawthorne's ancestry and family ; his boyhood 
and youth ; bis courtship and marnage ; bis life 
at Salem, Lenox and Concord; his travels and 
residence in England and Italy ; his later life in 
America ; and his chief work, and their motives 
and origins, An eminent English author pro 
nounces this *‘ the mo-t important and inte: esting 
btographical work since Bosweil’s Johnson.” 

“ Colored with the very hues of life, and bear- 
ing the [oo Sazenre oftruth. The readers will ciese 
the book with u new adiniration for the pure- 
— led and nenems gentiemanu who was the great 

inal writer Our country has produeed.— 
Wew ork Tribune. 

“A most delightful addition to that most 
delightful department of literature—literary 
biography — ston Journal, 


* The author has prepared one of the most de- 
lightful biograpines that this country has seen, 
and deserves the thanks and congratulations of 
the num erless admirers «f his and his fathers 
genius.”—Philadelphia Press, 

** And so the inspiration left behind by ths 
biography is that of increase of happy faith in 
the power of high, disintere-ted iove to trans- 
mute the prose of daily lite into poetry, to give 
beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” — Boston Heraid, 


JAMES R. OSG :O0D & CO., Boston 


FREE 10, AES gpg 


Days,’’ our new 16p, Ilus’d Magazine, we 
ly sending 25¢.in stamps for 3 months sub- 
Ge Weaterprest Gossamer 





= ny “ Lapp 
— ou ® hodiew Lecae 


Carmeats with 


eh other rubber goods, prov ided they 
ay them to their f, and endeavor - es se otier sales. One 
cent stamps preferred. Pub. eee —— sore, Come, 





















com position wi 
- a A the depression from intellectual Mitorte: tat 
Sleeplessnes-, irritation, n 


and restores bratn-power.” 3¢ is he skin 
BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West T-wenty-fifth St., New York. 


Composed. of tho. ¥ 


is on 
As it is identical in its 






nt cases, by wis-iarvation. 
rain-power. jt isa cure 





nervous exhuustion. ina 
is brain a pefriment iy feeds the hungry nerves 
This na nt quick ts 5 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


of the Ox-Brain and 


Principles 
Wheat and Oat. 
This is a poonpees paration with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


gg wt -matter, itis rapidly absorbed, ard quickly 


loss of memory, or mental irritability. 
ty to — or study, is but a prcin- 


é growth 


e dsi 
ty. It aidsint ea te lear 


pon hee It dir-etly aids a child 





Wor «ale by Drvice'sta; or by in P. ©. order, Bill, or Postage Stamps, #1. 





